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* ENROLLING 


the ten-percenters 


THERE is a new club organizing in New York City. There is no initiation 
fee. The dues are optional. There are no meetings, no functions. All that 
is required for membership is a willingness to show a yearly profit of 
ten per cent on the business of living—and you're elected. As easy as that. 

Our client, the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New York City, 
has been a consistent advertiser for several years. Like many banks, 
however, the Emigrant is annually faced with the difficulty of represent- 
ing a “heavy” subject—the saving of money—to a community with a 
nation-wide reputation for spending money. 

To this problem, for the fourth consecutive year, the Emigrant Bank 
and Advertising Headquarters addressed themselves. The job, for 1933, 
when simmered down, appeared to bé one of convincing earners they 
should put themselves on a business basis and be able to show themselves a 
profit at the end of each year. And so, “The Ten-Percenters” was evolved. 

The advertising message is less concerned with persuasion than with 
facts. It is devoid of preaching or pressure. The argument that every 
earner should make every tenth penny belong to him, and put it to work, 
is clean cut, then left with the reader to draw his own conclusion. 

The campaign is running, and cliff-dwellers and suburbanites alike 
are stepping into the Emigrant. 
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Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Sales 


Promotion 


A. SS we practice it here 


at Federal includes all the necessary 
work to, for, and with the dealer so 
as to insure the most effective posst- 
ble application of the advertising at 
the point of sale. Direct mail, trade 
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press, posters, show cards, counter, 
shelf and window displays—all a 
part of the complete job by “‘men 
who know your market. Samples on 
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request, if you tell us your objective. 
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This National Advertising Causes 
Women to Buy 7oday 


By Giving It the Retail Flavor and Keeping the Program Elastic, Kayser 
Makes It Work Fast 
As Told to Andrew M. Howe 
By Gay S. Walton 
Advertising Director and Underwear Production Manager, Julius Kayser & Co. 
OUR national advertising today is “retail” advertising. It looks like 


the advertising our retailers use themselves; it has the same appeals 
and it is designed to produce the same result—immediate sales on specific 





items. We have been using this type of advertising for about a year 
' ——_ and a half and we are so con- ___EEEE 
a vinced of its practicability that | 
Be @avet we plan to spend as much | The Clip’s 
oh Senne money in advertising this year hi 
= Hf as we did last. the thing 


It has always seemed to me 
surprising that there should 
be such a wide difference be- 
tween the advertising of man- 
ufacturers and of retailers. 
National advertising is almost 
always easily identified. Most 
manufacturers advertise their 
names and their products in 
such a way that it is obvious 
they are out to build good- 


will, consumer acceptance, 
product prestige, or what 
have you. 


The retailer, on the other 
hand, designs his advertising 
to sell merchandise today. He 
is not advertising a name, he 
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is advertising a product. And 
the product is not merely a 
famous trade-mark but some- 
thing with a special appeal, be 
it price, style or novelty. The 
illustrations are not works of 
art; they are not full of back- 
ground and atmosphere. The 
principal illustration, almost 
always, is the item that is 
being featured. 

The major purpose of a re- 
tailer’s newspaper advertise- 
Table of Contents on page 86 
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ment is to sell today. And that is 
the purpose back of our present 
plan. Our advertising is helping 
our retailers to sell certain items 
today, and these items happen to be 
Kayser merchandise. é 

Previous to using this “retail” 





































What's all this 


Loveliness! 





Kayser 's 
L ACE Mesa 


Srecnwines 








advertising, we had featured the 
Kayser name in a distinctive style 
fashion. These were effective ad- 
vertisements but they were pri- 
marily advertisements for the Kay- 
ser line. 

Now, while the Kayser name still 
appears prominently in each dis- 
play, it is not the featured point. 
Instead, we are doing what our re- 
tailers would do, we are emphasiz- 
ing style, price, novelty, as they 
apply to specific items in our line. 

A study of our advertisements 
(a few of which are reproduced 
with this article) will explain what 
I mean better than words. Notice 
the liberal use of white space and 
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the inclusion of price in every in- 
stance. The illustrations are typical 
department store pen and ink pic- 
tures. The layout is similar to that 
which has proved to be so success- 
ful for leading stores all over the 
country. The only difference is the 
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Kaysers New 
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Kayser Hosiery 


in New Fall Colors 














Kayser 


| Kayser 


The merchandise itself is featured rather than the Kayser name. The advertising 
tells a news story and invites immediate action 


insertion of “Kayser” at the bot- 
tom instead of the store’s name. 

It is our belief that a woman, 
when reading her newspaper, is pri- 
marily interested in what the stores 
have to offer that day. She is look- 
ing for retail advertising of special 
bargains, interesting novelties or 
the latest style items. She is now 
accepting our advertising as she 
would that of her favorite store— 
for it tells a news story. The item 
that is featured in our advertise- 
ment has a special appeal and the 
reasons are given. 

For example, notice the display 
for Kayser’s clip-fastened gloves. 
As the heading says, “The Clip’s 
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the thing.” And it was. It was 
important, of course, that we tell 
women that this is a Kayser glove. 
What interests her most, though, 
is that here is something new, some- 
thing different, something gay, a 
clip-fastened glove.. And that is 
what we told her. 

That is what the retailer would 
tell her. He would not feature the 
Kayser name and hold forth on the 
history of the company and the 
reputation of its products. He 
would feature the merchandise it- 
self and particularly that part of 
the merchandise that would be most 
likely to appeal to women and 
make them want to buy im- 
mediately. 

And there, as I have said, is the 
secret of retail advertising—adver- 
tisements that take women into the 
store to buy—that bring immediate 
sales. 

Now while our advertisements 
are all of a retail type, they are 
not, on the other hand, disguised 
entirely. We do not attempt to 
make women believe that they are 
run by local retailers. While we 
want our advertising to have the 
same appeal as that of the retailer, 
we still want it to be identified as 
Kayser advertising. 

If we advertised over the retail- 
er’s name, we could demand the re- 
tail rate from newspapers. In- 
stead, we pay the national rate, for 
we believe it would be shortsighted 
for us to let the retailer control the 
advertising of the Kayser name. 
We believe that our advertisements 
are more effective in their present 
form and we are willing to pay the 
national rate for them. 


Getting Dealers to 
Back the Advertising 


We do encourage our retailers to 
tie up with the campaign. Advance 
proofs of our advertisements are 
sent to each retailer about a month 
before they are scheduled to ap- 
pear. He then has an opportunity 
to run his own advertisement along 
side of ours or on the same page 
or merely in the same issue of the 
newspaper. A great many of our 
dealers are doing this. They are 


featuring the same item in their 
own advertising that we feature in 
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our special advertisement—sure 
proof that our national “retail” 
advertisements pull sales. 

Each advertisement is prepared 
by us about a month before its in- 
sertion. This entails more work 
—endless detail within our organi- 
zation. But it guarantees that the 
campaign will be continually fresh 
and timely. Formerly we did as 
most manufacturers do—prepared 
our campaign some six months or 
more in advance. Now we are able 
to select those items that are the 
style or volume news of the month 
and keep our campaign continually 
up-to-date. . 


Flexible Timing 
Possible 


We can take advantage of the 
sudden popularity of a single item 
and make the most of the oppor- 
tunity before it is too late. We 
can present new items and novelty 
pieces quickly and stop the pro- 
motion of them just as quickly 
when their day is ended. 

This plan keeps our entire ad- 
vertising program flexible—in a 
day when styles and conditions 
change so rapidly that campaigns 
prepared in advance might have 
to be changed or scrapped at a 
later date. 

In addition, these advertisements 
give our salesmen something dif- 
ferent to talk about. Like the re- 
tailers, they are furnished with 
proofs of the advertisements that 
are to be run in their territories 
about a month ahead of their 
scheduled appearance. As the 
salesman visits his accounts, he can 
give the dealer advance news on 
advertisements —and often sells 
additional merchandise on their 
strength. 

We naturally do not attempt to 
check results of individual adver- 
tisements with individual stores 
for it has been our experience that 
retailers have no time to be 
bothered by manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives in this way. We can, 
however, judge the effectiveness of 
our advertising by the orders we 
receive between the day we send 
advance proofs and the day our 
advertisements run. The retailers 
themselves can also tell easily 
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enough whether the items we fea- 
ture in our advertising move on 
the days they are run and we have 
received quite a bit of voluntary 
favorable comment on our adver- 
tising. 

Naturally prices are always in- 
cluded—otherwise our advertise- 
ments would not be truly retail in 
tone. Nevertheless, the prices do 
not “shriek” for our aim is to 
sell merchandise first and price 
second. 

Not every manufacturer could or 
should prepare his advertising on 
a month-to-month basis and make 
it look like retail advertising. I 
do think, however, that too often 
national advertisers consider their 
advertising problems as something 
distinct and apart from those of 
their retailers. They think in 
terms of campaigns and consumer 
acceptance instead of individual 
advertisements and immediate sales. 
They talk a lot about consumer re- 


+ 
Shepherd Heads Denver.“Post”’ 


William C. Shepherd has heen elected 
president of the Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, Denver, and made edi- 
tor and publisher of the Denver Post, 
following the death of Frederick G. 
Bonfils. Mr. Shepherd has been manag- 
ing editor and assistant publisher. Miss 
Helen Bonfils, daughter of the late pub- 
lisher, and Mrs. Harry H. Tammen, 
widow of the co-founder of the Post, 
have been made members of the board of 
directors. 


Fellows with “The Spur” 


Waldo E. Fellows, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Pi .« Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 


been appointed representative of The 
Spur, in the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana 
territory. He will make his headquarters 
at Detroit. 


Has Mason Mints Account 


_ Mason, Au & Magenheimer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mason Mints, Black Crows, Peaks 
and other confections, has appointed 
Grant & Wadsworth and Casmir, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 


yo oe - 29 

Represents “Virginian-Pilot” 
The John Budd Company, publishers’ 
representative, New York, which has rep- 
resented the Norfolk, Va., Ledger- 
Dispatch in the past, now also’ represents 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, following the 
recent consolidation of those papers. 
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action and eye appeal when they 
could well be thinking about on- 
the-spot action and today’s shop- 
ping problems. 

Retailers key their advertising 
to the women in their own com- 
munities. They don’t talk about 
consumers. They don’t think about 
the typical family. They keep in 
mind constantly that Mrs. Jones 
in Seven Oaks Park or Mrs. Har- 
ris on Lake Shore Drive may be 
drawn into the store on Wednes- 
day morning if the merchandise 
that is presented in the store’s 
newspaper advertising appeals to 
her, either because of its price, its 
style, its novelty or its usefulness. 

Retailers are concerned with 
every-day problems. Their adver- 
tising, as a rule, is not as “scien- 
tific’ as that of manufacturers. 
They don’t make as many costly 
investigations and copy tests. They 
know from experience, from actual 
sales, what kind of copy pulls. 


+ 
Barnhill Joins Kellogg 


W. Roy Barnhill, until recently with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization, has 
been made vice-president and Eastern 
- anager at New York of the Kellogg 
Group of Railroad Employe Publications. 
He will also represent a new advertising 
service covering the time tables of four- 
teen trunk line railroads and the menu 
cards of the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania systems. 


Mogensen Advances Johnson 


Charles A. Johnson, formerly manager 
of the Chicago office of M. C. Mogensen 
& Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been made Eastern manager, 
with jurisdiction over the Chicago, New 
York and Detroit offices. C. R. Tichenor 
has been made resident manager of the 
New York office. 


NBC Appoints Strotz 


Sidney Strotz, president of the Chi- 
cago Stadium, has joined the National 
Broadcasting Company as manager of 
its Chicago artists service. He succeeds 
L.. F. Fitzgerald, who is joining N B C’s 
New York staff. 


Fleming Joins “News-Week”’ 

Hubert Fleming, formerly with the 
Detroit office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has been appointed advertising 
representative at Chicago of News-Week, 
New York. He was at one time adver- 
tising manager of Farm & Fireside. 
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SELL 


where Check Totals show 
greatest Buying Activity 


HECK transactions, one of the most reliable 
measures of buying activity, indicate that Milwau- 
keeans have not curtailed expenditures nearly as much 
as the average United States citizen during the past 
few years. Here’s the record — 


Per Cent of Change in Bank Debits 








1932 January 1933 January 1933 
Compared Compared to Compared to 
to 1929 January 1932 January 1929 
Milwaukee —42% —8% —27% 
* 7th Federal 
Reserve District —57% —23% —60% 
United States —65% —27% —70% 


% Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin 


The outstanding stability of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market, plus the fact that The Journal sells the market 
thoroughly at one low advertising cost, should earn 
this selling combination a place at the top of any 1933 
advertising schedule. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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dvertising has to perform a harder 
ask this year. It must do a hard-boiled 
ob of selling.” That is a theme we hear 


requenily. We should like to raise just 
me question...When has sound ad- 


ertising practice ever been otherwise? 


M°¢ CANN: ERICKSON 
ADVERTISING 


Each Office An Agency In Itself Equipped To Give Full 
Service To Clients: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London, Paris, Frankfort,o.M. 
































One Combination Deal That 
Can’t Be Split 


Coty Advertises the Package, and Thus Tells Consumer What It Wants 
Consumer to Have 


AST year Coty, Inc., provided 
dealers with a combination of- 
fer. It served its purpose but not 
as satisfactorily as was desired be- 
cause, as other advertisers have 
learned from their experiences with 
combination offers, 
there were too many 
instances of the items 
in the offer being sold 
separately, and too 
many instances of 
dealers stocking up 
the combination offer 
and featuring it long 
after the stocks of 
other dealers had 
been exhausted. 
Next month Coty 
will feature another 
combination offer—a 
box of powder to- 
gether with a small 
bottle of perfume. 
This time precaution 
has been taken to 
protect the offer 
from abuse and to 
insure a greater de- 


rangement which makes it impos- 
sible to break the combination with- 
out it being evident that something 
is missing, and second, the public 
will be told to buy the package. 

The offer is a sales stimulant 





gree of effectiveness Advertise the package as a unit—this is Coty’s strategy 


in getting the com- 
bination into the 
hands of consumers as intended. 

A special package has been de- 
signed to hold the two items. It will 
be widely advertised, illustrations 
dominating copy which is so sched- 
uled as to reach the attention of 
women in the larger cities at least 
four times during the month of 
March. The theme of the campaign 
is “Pay only for face powder—the 
perfume is Coty’s gift.” 

As an additional precaution, the 
label on the bottle of perfume has 
printed on its reverse side, so that 
it is clearly readable through the 
bottle, the statement: “This is a 
sample.” In size, the sample is 
well over one-half the smallest size 
purchasable, which retails at $1. 

It is anticipated that, under this 
method, instances of breaking the 
combination will be negligible. 
First, there is the package ar- 





against splitting a special offer 


with the free bottle of perfume as 
an incentive to buy face powder. 
Each bottle of perfume is of the 
same odor as the powder which it 
accompanies, thus educating women 
to harmonize the fragrances of 
powder and perfume. The powder 
is restricted to the six most popu- 
lar odors’ and four most popular 
shades because to make the offer 
available in all shades and odors 
would have been too complicated. 

The quantity to be available to 
dealers deliberately has been re- 
stricted to advantageous limits. 
This step has been taken to control 
the life of the offer and to avoid a 
hang-over which would clog the 
channels for sales of the powder 
itself. A dealer cannot buy less 
than a dozen packages of any one 
of five favored Coty odors. Of 
L’Origan, the best selling odor, he 
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can order a minimum of two 
dozen. 

But the limit available to any 
dealer is a gross. It is with this 
limit that the company controls the 
situation and minimizes the possi- 
bility of one dealer offering the 
combination, after the period 
planned for the sales stimulant, in 
competition with other dealers 
whose stocks have been sold. 

Coty, of course, has another ef- 
fective safeguard for control of the 
situation through the medium of its 
sales franchise which gives it 
ownership of its merchandise until 
it reaches the retailer and restricts 
its franchised wholesalers from 
selling to dealers who do not main- 
tain the company’s established re- 
tail prices. 

Full pages in the February issues 
of nine business papers informed 
the trade of the combination offer, 
stating that “Authorized Coty sales 
agents only can supply this offer. 


+ + 


C. P. Hanly Heads 


Ferry-Hanly 

C. P. Hanly has been elected president 
of the es -Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, York following the 
death of "Wallece” J. ,. 

Other officers, under the reorganization 
of the company, include: James E. 
Stickney, vice-president; Bruce  B. 
Brewer, vice-president and manager of 
the Kansas City office; Matthew Pierce, 
vice-president; H. M. Montgomery, vice- 
president and manager of the New York 
office, and Paul Luther, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Stock in the company owned by Mr. 
Ferry has been purchased by the stock- 
holders. 


“Photoplay” Advances Tuomey 


John S. Tuomey. business manager 
of Shadoplay and Photoplay and a di- 
rector of the Photoplay Publishing Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president 
of that company. 


To Join Lord & Thomas 


Stephen Gaylord, now with radio sta- 
tion KEX, Portland, Oreg., will join the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
on March 1, as a member of the radio 
department. 


Appoints Atlanta Manager 

Benjamin Franklin Cook, recently with 
the Monroe, La., World-News-Star, has 
been egegieut manager of the Atlanta 
office of Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, pub- 


lishers’ representative. 
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Drop- -shipped direct to druggists, 
carrying charges prepaid by Coty.” 

“You and your customers pay 
only for face powder,” the trade is 
told, “the perfume is Coty’s gift.” 
The trade also is informed that the 
combination set will be released 
only to retailers “who appreciate 
Coty quality and profit possibilities 
and only in limited quantities.” 

Consumer advertising of the 
combination will appear through 
the month of March in forty-three 
States, 154 cities and 201 news- 
papers which, together with eight 
women’s magazines and a news- 
paper magazine section will cover a 
circulation of more than 36,000,000. 
The first newspaper copy will ap- 
pear March 10. 

Reproduction of the package will 
be used in counter displays and a 
total of 50,000 window posters. 
Key druggists will be canvassed to 
see that this material is being prof- 
itably used. 


+ 


Prepare for Third Exhibit of 


Newspaper Typography 

The Third Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography will be held at the Ayer 
Galleries, Philadelphia, during May. 
Copies submitted for consideration are to 
be the issues of March 4 and are to be 
mailed flat and unfolded. This year 
there will be nine prizes instead of six. 
The jury of awards will include Fred 
W. Kennedy, University of Washington: 
Marlen Pew, Editor & Publisher and 
Francis H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 


Paper Makers Re-elect 

Edson S. Dunbar, advertising manager 
of the Crocker-McElwain Company and 
the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
any, has been re-elected president of the 
"aper Makers’ Advertising Club. Other 
officers re-elected are: Vice-president, 
William S. Fowler, Hampden Glazed 
Paper & Card Company; secretary, Alex- 
ander Forbes, American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., and treasurer, Orin 
Summerville, Becket Paper Company. 





Berry with Detroit Engraver 

Clinton F. Berry, formerly assistant 
vice- resident in charge of advertising of 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit, has 
joined the sales staff of the Service En- 
graving Company, Detroit. 


Southern Publishers to Meet 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tenn., June 26 
to 28. 
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This Done First, Mr. Frank Says, 


Sell the Advertising Idea! 


Space-Selling Will Follow Naturally 


and Constructively 


Untrtep Business PusiisHErs, Inc. 
New Yorx City 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I read with considerable interest 
Roy Dickinson’s article in the 
February 9 Printers’ INK citing 
examples of the success attained by 
those who really use advertising in 
the fields served by the general 
media. 

There are comparable instances 
in the fields served by business 
papers, but as you can readily ap- 
preciate, the difficulty lies in ob- 
taining relative figures to show how 
the adequate advertisers are faring 
compared with their non-advertis- 
ing or insufficiently advertising 
brothers. 

I think that those of us in the 
publishing business deserve a large 
share of the blame for the lack of 
faith in the power of advertising 
that exists in certain quarters. 

Space selling was so easy in the 
fifteen years from 1916 to 1930 that 
there was little need to sell the idea 
of advertising as essential to the 
success of a business. Each of us 
simply sold our own publication. 
Look in any advertising salesman’s 
warbag even today and you will 
find 90 per cent of his ammunition 
aimed at selling his particular pub- 
lication against the rest of the field, 
and only 10 per cent, if that, de- 
voted to selling the advertising con- 
cept. 

That method succeeds in boom 
times, but fails in such a time as 
this, when no sensible man will part 
with a dollar until he is sure he 


+ 
House with Fletcher & Ellis 


William C. House, for seven years an 
account executive with Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York, has _ joined 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. 





Appoints Baltimore Agency 
The Standard Lime and Stone Com- 


pany, Baltimore, has appointed Van Sant, 


lugdale & Corner, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


will get his whole dollar back, 
plus at least 6 cents. 

In the fifteen easy years, those 
of us who make our bread and but- 
ter in this business of publicity, ac- 
quired the mistaken conviction that 
belief in the economic value of ad- 
vertising was general. Therefore, 
we did not sell advertising. We 
merely sold space, or billboards, or 
direct mail, or radio time. 

Many of us actually forgot how 
to sell advertising. We could talk 
at length about our own particular 
medium, but when confronted with 
the man who expressed doubt of 
the intrinsic value of advertising, 
we were as confused as if called 
upon to demonstrate that two and 
two really do make four. 

Now we find we must build a 
conception of advertising as an 
economic force before we can sell 
our particular form of advertising. 
We shall have to brush up on for- 
gotten fundamentals. We shall have 
to remind people that a business is 
almost certain to fail if it neglects 
to keep itself and its product favor- 
ably in the eyes of those it seeks 
to sell. 

As nothing is more convincing 
than an actual demonstration, your 
series of articles, based on adver- 
tising successes, will be valuable 
both to those who should adver- 
tise and to those who sell adver- 
tising. If I encounter any examples 
which will fit into the series, de- 
pend on it that I shall send them 
to you. 

Fritz J. FRANK, 
President. 


+ + 


New Hotel Publication 
Hotel and Restaurant Times is a new 
publication being published at 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Richard J 
Ahrens is editor and publisher. Jay 
Bohn is managing editor. 





Joins Dallas Agency 
Roy C. Rowland, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Dallas Morning 
News, has joined the Carpenter-Rogers 
Advertising Company. 
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the table of The leaky hose 


NY gardener will tell you that when AGAIN IN 1932 


a hose sprays a thin stream it hits 


nothing in particular and saturates nothing The Chicago Daily News 
—it takes a powerful, concentrated stream carried more retail, gen- 
to really go some place and do business eral and total advertising 
when it gets there. than any daily newspaper 


in Chicago. In total adver- 


Newspaper circulation is inherently no tising The Daily News ex- 


different. A concentrated circulation that ceeded the second paper 
can be focused upon the fertile spot nour- by 2,569,848 lines. 

ishes the seeds of distribution, but “trickle- Authority: Media Records, Inc. 
ation,” which has no direction in its aimless 


wanderings, makes no distinction between c: 
the arid and the fertile places. On top of QUANTITY 
the fact that “trickle-ation” notably does QUALITY 


not sell goods, it costs as much per agate CONCENTRATED 
EVENING 


line as genuine circulation. 


The Chicago Daily News has, in its long CIRCULATION 
and distinguished history, gathered to itself 
over 400,000 readers—96% of whom re- 
side and buy within the immediate trading 
area of Chicago. Its full pressure is at 
the nozzle. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK 











CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Bidg. Record Building New Center Bidg. 
Financial Advertising Offices: , 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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WILL YOU WRITE IN RED... 


orn BLACK? 


To scores of manufacturers, the entire transition from 
deficit to profit has been the enormous buying power of 
more than Six Hundred Thousand homes where the New 


York Evening Journal is the greatest force in daily life. 


Not only is the Journal the key to these homes, in ad- 
dition, it guarantees a fair hearing for your sales argu- 
ments ... for the Journal is, and always has been, 
New York's BEST READ evening paper. 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 



















Sales Slump Stops as Advertised 
Brand Is Pushed 


New Outlets Are Multiplied by Ten When This Merchandising Plan 
Shifts Production to New Line 


As Told to J. K. Macneill 


By John A. Curtis 


President, Curtis Shoe Company, Inc. 


A MARKETING plan that kept 
the factory operating at capac- 
ity throughout the dullest nine 
months of the depression on an 
every-day, staple product; that 
multiplied active outlets ten times 
over in a year’s time; and that 
shifted 40 per cent of production 
from private brands to an adver- 
tised house brand—such, in brief, 
has been the record of our com- 
pany. 

A couple of years ago, we were 
selling our goods direct to the retail 
trade in the commonly accepted 
manner that had been followed for 
generations. Most of our produc- 
tion was for private brands and our 
selling expense was reaching pro- 
hibitive figures. Sales were falling 
in about the same proportion as 
business as a whole. 
credit situation was not good and 
there seemed to be no stability to 
the market insofar as price and 
quality were concerned. 

It was clearly a time for action. 
We made an analysis of the situa- 
tion and came to the conclusion 
that we had two basic changes to 
make—one in our product and the 
other in our policy of distribution. 
We formulated the following pro- 
gram: 

1. We realized that in a period of 
declining prices, the manufacturer 
who could follow the market down 
while still improving quality and 
styling would have a substantial 
competitive advantage. That we 
have done. 

2. We adopted as our objective 
the making of men’s shoes that 
would upset old ideas about quality 
at moderate price—and we have 
brought out improvement after im- 
provement and have consistently 
put into our shoes a combination of 
features not found in other shoes 





The retail - 


selling in our price field, which is 
$4 to $5. 

3. We have steadfastly main 
tained that initial quality and even 
improved it. 

4. We have combined with this 
merchandise an effective merchan- 
dising plan that controls the great- 
est single source of loss in the re 
tail business—inventory control. 

With this plan, we first divided 
the country into sections and se- 
lected, as the most profitable mar- 
keting area for us, that portion that 
lies north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi. 
That area we subdivided into 
wholesale distributing areas and set 
about selecting distributors for each 
section as rapidly as we could, con- 
sistent with proper care. 


What the Distributor 
Was Offered 


Each distributor was offered the 
plan, which was in substance a 
franchise for a branded Curtis 
Efficiency Five (which we had 
named our shoe), a quality product 
with unusual features, at a popular 
price, a good profit, advertising 
support and, finally, and most im- 
portant, an opportunity of doing 
business on this shoe with only a 
skeleton inventory supported by a 
factory in-stock service with im- 
mediate deliveries on an extreme 
range of sizes. 

Furthermore we guaranteed au- 
thentic styling on our product 
backed by a unique pre-tested sell- 
ing plan on each shoe, made possi- 
ble by the fact that we had in the 
vicinity of Boston several retail 
stores of our own in which we 
could test and determine demand. 

The principal bugbear of present- 
day retailing is that of inventory. 
With the wide variety of styles, 
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sizes and widths necessary, it is 
almost impossible for the average 
retailer to satisfy his trade and at 
the same time obtain a profitable 
turnover on his stock. He has to 
hazard a guess at the beginning of 
a season as to his probable sales on 
each style and gamble accordingly. 
We reasoned that if we could re- 
move a large part of this gamble, 
not only for the retailer but also 
for the wholesaler, we would have 
the key to a more profitable distri- 
bution. 

To meet this problem, we adopted 
a plan of pre-testing sales. From 
carefully kept records of sales in 
our stores we have been able to 
draw up a series of authentic 
charts of demand by style, last, size, 
color, width, price and season. We 
know beforehand what the sales 
expectation of a given style is go- 
ing to be and fortified with this 
knowledge we are able to advise 
both our wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers as to their requirements and 
so be able to give them a minimum 
stock of salable merchandise, and 
also give them pretty adequate as- 
surance that they will obtain maxi- 
mum turnover with few lost sales 
from short stock. 

Our first step in any wholesale 
area is to establish firmly in the 
minds of potential dealers the sig- 
nificance of the Curtis Shoe and its 
selling. plan. This we do through 
a direct-mail campaign consisting 
of four mailings, sent at forty- 
eight-hour intervals, followed by a 
fifth that is designed to secure di- 
rect response and leads for the 
distributor’s salesmen. This type 
of campaign, incidentally, was pre- 
tested in New England eighteen 
months ago and has been repeatedly 
used with satisfactory results. 

We further support the dis- 
tributor with a catalog and full 
literature, display material and spe- 
cially designed store helps, and 
newspaper advertising, in which 
dealers’ names are listed. We are 
strongly inclined toward advertis- 
ing that produces direct, tangible 
results and with our limited ap- 
propriation we spend it carefully 
and only after test. 

We have built our entire program 
on the idea of service—service first 
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of all to the consumer of our prod- 
uct to whom we are selling what 
we believe to be the finest shoe he 
can get at the price. Secondly, to 
the retailer, to whom we offer an 
opportunity of making a profit on 
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This is the type of advertising support 
being given Curtis dealers 


established style, maintained price 
and controlled inventory. Thirdly, 
to the wholesaler, who obtains a 
franchise on a branded shoe and 
who, in addition, gets an idea to 
sell that arouses enthusiasm. 

There is nothing new about our 
idea. It is simply a realization that 
we must return to fundamentals in 
selling, a realization that we, in 
common with many others, had 
strayed far from the narrow path of 
economic horse sense in distribution 
and had been taking on too many 
frills, and kidding ourselves. Prior 
to our adoption of this plan we dis- 
tributed merchandise direct and as 
soon as it was sold, we promptly 
forgot all about it. 

Now we have a very direct inter- 
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est in every retailer who sells our 
product and in every pair of shoes 
that bears our name, until it has 
reached the consumer and has satis- 
fied him. 

We still sell direct in our nearby 
market—New England. We do this 
because we can seli more economi- 
cally here. We don’t believe that 
there is any law that compels a 
manufacturer to sell his product by 
the same methods in Maine as he 
uses in California. In his home ter- 
ritory he has the same status of a 
small manufacturer who is close 
to his trade, who sees his salesmen 
every Saturday, who does not have 
large freight bills to add to the re- 
tailer’s invoice and who can person- 
ally attend to credit problems. 

This is a large country and it 
seems to me that sales efficiency 
consists in selling and distributing 
goods to each section in the manner 
best adapted to local conditions, 


=. } 
Take Over Roebling Adver- 


tising Service 

Geo. W. Roebling, Inc., and the Geo. 
W. Roebling Advertising Service, Inc., 
which have the franchises for train 
cards and station posters on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads, have been 
taken over by Transit Advertisers, Inc. 


Officers and directors of Transit 
Advertisers, Inc., are: Sumner Sewall 
president; David M. Milton, vice-presi- 


dent; F. LeMoyne Page, vice-president 
and ’ sales manager, and Benjamin A. 
Pollett, secretary. 

Mr. Sewall is president of Air Ads, 
Inc., which becomes a subsidiary of the 
new company. 

Mr. Page was formerly with the Street 
Railways Advertising Company. T. B. 
Hilton, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Barron Collier companies, is 
sales manager for New England, with 
headquarters at North Station, Boston. 

*. Moritz, formerly president of the 
Roebling companies, has become vice- 
president of Roebling Advertising, Inc., 
now a subsidiary of Transit Advertisers, 
Inc., which has its main office at 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New Birmingham Paper 
The Daily Mirror is a new morning 
tabloid being peseeet at Birmingham, 
Ala. E. M. Henderson, Sr., is editor. 
Hugh du Bose is publisher. 


Billingslea Appointed 
The New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
has appointed A. H. Billingslea, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New Pork, as its 
reprerentative. 
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rather than following any dogmati: 
rule that binds one to an inflexible 
policy for the whole country. 

Finally, I may add that our ex 
perience during this depression has 
strengthened our view that progress 
under existing conditions demands 
that a firm must have a definit: 
idea of what it wishes to accom 
plish, both as to merchandise and 
distribution, and precisely how that 
objective is to be attained. What 
ever success we have had so far is 
due in large measure to clear-cut 
objectives in both our manufactur 
ing and marketing, a realization of 
existing competitive conditions, 
sound planning and aggressive sell 
ing and advertising. 

The results after a little better 
than a year may be seen here in 
Marlboro, Mass., in this factory, 
which is working at capacity turn- 
ing out shoes to be sold at full 
profit to all along the line. 


+ 


Grand Central Terminal to 
House Poster Panels 


A contract for use of Grand Central 
Terminal for display of poster bulletins 
has been given to the Keyes Advertising 
Corporation, New York. The first of a 
series of twenty-four cases have been in- 
stalled. 

Officers of the Keyes company are: 
Charles H. MacArthur, president; Charles 
H. Sabin, Jr., vice-president and A. S 
Creighton, treasurer. 

Directors include: William H. Van- 
derbilt, Carlton M. Higbie and Donald 
MacMurray. Other associates are: Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, Duncan Ellsworth, 
John D. Clark and Goodhue Living- 
ston, Jr. 


Hurd, Advertising Manager, 
“American Druggist” 


Kenneth B. Hurd, formerly New 
England manager of American Druggist, 
has been transferred to New York as 
advertising manager. 

Thomas C. Greeley, who had been ad 
vertising manager, has joined the staff 
of Harper's Bazaar in the East. 

American Druggist continues to be 
represented at Detroit by R. A. Hoefer, 
Western advertising manager. It was 
previously reported that a new appoint- 
ment had been made. 


New Business at New Orleans 


William B. Wisdom, at one time with 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans, has started an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name at that city. 
Miss Delia Donnaud is copy chief. 
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Fly Specks on the Budget 


They Seem Small to the Jobholder, But as a Solid Surface to the Taxpayer 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Generally, you shoot straight at the 
mark. But once in a while you grab an 
old blunderbuss, close both eyes and 
blaze away. am referring to your 
pyrotechnics on Government taxes and 
reducing the cost of Government, which 
appear from time to time in Printers’ 
Ink. That there is need for ——— | 
expenses of Government no one wil 
deny. However, it is ourprteing to see 
you join the hue and cry, and holler “mad 
dog.” Why not give more rational dis- 
cussions? * * * 

Read your New York Times and know 
the cost of Government; a maximum of 
$800,000,000 only can be charged to run- 
ning the Government. The other $3,200,- 
000,000 roundly is interest on war debts, 
public improvements and welfare, army 
and navy, pensions and veterans’ bene- 
fits. Would you go after the last items? 
Cleveland had to in his last administra- 
tion. 

Yes, I am an employee of the Federal 
Government. *** I work for less than 
men in similar work in State employ are 
paid. I also have to pay income, indi- 
rect, and local Government taxes. 

Please hang the old bell-mouthed gun 
on the wall with the other antiques. 


Tue Turninc Worm. 


HE two letters printed above 

are reading matter almost as 
humorous as is to be found in the 
deliberations of the House and 
Senate that we read regularly in 
our favorite funny paper, The Con- 
gressional Record. 

Every man and woman has a 
heaven-born right to rise in defense 
of his job. And a job is enough 
of a novelty these days to justify 
this present discussion — even 
though we are departing from our 
usual practice of not printing 
anonymous communications. 

We do not know who “The Turn- 
ing Worm” may be. Yet his letter 
is so much along the general line 
of the complaints Printers’ INK 
has been receiving from Federal em- 
ployees of late—although, we must 
admit, better written than most— 
that we are presenting it here just 
for the novelty of the thing. 

Thus we afford The Worm an 
opportunity to turn to his heart’s 
content. 

There is something decidedly in- 


Sitver Sprinc, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


When a Government employee reads 
editorials such as yours in Printers’ 
Inx for February 9, and such state- 
ments as that of Representative Beck, 
which you reprinted, he is conscious of 
a feeling of amazement and bafile- 
ment, * * 

Mr. Beck prates loudly of the work 
of the Bureau of Home Economics. It 
is a bureau popular for the purposes 
of criticism, in spite of the fervent sup- 
port given to it by thousands of house- 
wives, because it is a simple matter to 
make wisecracks about the buttons on 
children’s clothes, to use one example. 

The Bureau of Home Economics spent 
only $217,000 in 1932.*** This is a 
mere fly speck on the budget. 

If Mr. Beck is sincere and honest, and 
if you are sincere and honest, why does 
not Mr, Beck, and why do not you have 
the sense of gn mary to attack ex- 
penditures which amount to something? 

If either Printers’ Inx or Mr. Beck 
brought up the subject of the War De- 

rtment’s $365,000,000 or the Veterans 

ureau’s billion it would be more con- 
vincing than your ~ at the slightly 
more than $200,000 of Home Economics 
or the expenditures of the Department 
of Commerce, which spends less than a 
penny of the tax dollar. 


Natuan Cottie. 





triguing in the sameness of the 
weapons used by Government job- 
holders in trying to peel off Print- 
ERS’ InK’s hide for its continuous 
campaign in behalf of the sentiment 
introduced by Julian Mason, editor 
of the New York Evening Post, 
ie., “Stop spending our money.” 

We wonder, for one thing, why 
the jobholders are so accurately in- 
formed as to what we are saying. 
As each indignant letter has been 
received, we have consulted our 
subscription files but in no case 
have been able to find records indi- 
cating that the letter writers ever 
see this paper. 

Yet the letters come in accurately 
quoting from articles and correctly 
mentioning names and even pages. 

Can it possibly be that somebody 
has inspired them? 

But whether mere coincidences or 
not, they portray a oneness in 
language, thought and reference 
that gives one the idea that Govern. 
ment employees are certainly work- 
ing in beautiful harmony—at least 
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when their own jobs are at stake. 

Too, they seem to reflect with 
the utmost fidelity the thoughts of 
the writers’ superiors. 

Take, for example, Mr. Collie’s 
reference to the $217,000 spent by 
the Bureau of Home Economics 
last year—which he characterizes 
as “a mere fly speck.” 

This has a strangely familiar 
sound. Whenever any . bureau- 
cratic activity is under. fire, a com- 
mon reaction is for its beneficiaries 
to leap into the spotlight with ob- 
servations to the general effect that 
the few thousands or the few mil- 
lions it spends are as nothing com- 
pared to other departments and 
bureaus. 

Prohibition, Veterans’ Relief and 
the R.O.T.C. are mentioned with 
a pendulum-like frequency that 
probably doesn’t just happen. 

Printers’ INK is a_ business 
paper and therefore cannot properly 
enter into an extended discussion 
of political subjects as can the 
daily press. This does not mean, 
though, that we are not as indig- 
nant as any other taxpayer as we 
contemplate the enormous amount 
of money poured down the rat hole 
in an effort to enforce prohibition 
—a hideous error in which the 
present lame duck Congress per- 
sists even though prohibition will 
not be here much longer. 

The amount paid out for 
veterans’ relief is absurdly exces- 
sive—owing of course to: the un- 
founded fear felt by Congressmen 
who have got their patriotism, 
economics and meal tickets mixed. 

However, the existence of these 
and other evils is by no means a 


+ 


Directs Shredded Wheat 


Sales in Canada 

W. J. Wilcox, formerly assistant vice- 

resident of Christie, Brown & Company, 
Eid., Toronto, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for Canada of the 
Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, succeeding George Slate, 
resigned. 





Tracy Adds to Staff 
Albert E. Whitehill and C. J. Masseck, 
formerly with Reimers, ge and 
Sherman, Inc., have joined W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
account executives. 















reason for failure to wipe the so- 
called fly specks off the budget. 

An expenditure of $200,000 or 
more to cover activities such as the 
proper spacing of buttons on a little 
boy’s trousers is a rather sizable 
speck at that. We know of many 
businesses these days any one of 
which could use that much money 
to start it once more on the up 
grade. 

Just consider how many sub- 
stantial citizens making $10,000 or 
so a year have to contribute their 
income tax—which is becoming 
more burdensome all the time—to 
make up that $200,000 pot. 

Wipe out this fly speck and 
thousands of others like it and the 
budget will be in a fair way to 
be balanced. 

What is going to eat the heart 
out of every thoughtful taxpayer 
as he contributes his pound of flesh 
to the Government on or before 
March 15 is the definite knowledge 
that a large part of it is going to 
be wasted—frittered away on these 
fly specks, keeping people in jobs 
doing useless, sometimes foolish 
things. 

Therefore, with or without the 
indorsement of the jobholders, 
PrinTERS’ INK is going to continue 
to campaign for the elimination of 
useless Government activities—in- 
cluding those of another fly speck, 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

This is something in which busi- 
ness is vitally interested. For busi- 
ness is contributing so much of its 
capital to taxation that a general 
catastrophe is imminent. When the 
well dries up no more water can be 
drawn out.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


Appoints Needham & 


Grohmann 
Washington Properties, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., hotels and apartment 
buildings, has appointed Needham & 
Grohmann, Inc., New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 





Murchison Heads New Business 
George H. Murchison, formerly comp- 
troller vi the McCrory Stores 
tion and treasurer and comptroller of the 
Kresge ci Stores, Inc., has 
organized George H. Murchison and As- 
sociates, corporation analysts. Offices are 
at 246 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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--+from 29th 
to 8th--- 


The Indianapolis News finished in 29th place in Auto- 
motive advertising among all newspapers in 1931. In 
1932, The Indianapolis News advanced to 8th place in 
Automotive advertising among all newspapers, as tabu- 


lated by Media Records. 


In January 1933, The Indianapolis News carried 51.5 
per cent of all available business in the Automotive 
classification in Indianapolis. This was a gain of 6.5 per 
cent over January of 1932. 


In 1931, The Indianapolis News stood in 29th place 
among all newspapers, in General advertising, regardless 
of whether they were six or seven-day papers... and 
10th place among the six-day evening papers. In 1932, 
The Indianapolis News moved from 29th to 23rd place 
among all papers and from 10th to 6th place among all 


the six-day evening papers. 
(Authority, Media Records) 


This concentration of Advertisers in The Indianapolis 
News is conclusive proof that The News produces results. 


An analysis of the Indianapolis Radius will reveal a good 
market for profitable sales . . . and that The Indianapolis 
News can sell the Indianapolis Radius... ALONE. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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BUSINESS IN apt einer: 


The pages given here in reduced size are 
from “‘A Statement of Business Conditions 
in Baltimore as Compared with Those in 
Other Large Cities”, a recent pamphlet. 


THE SUNPAPERS in JanuaAT 
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RE FELL ABOVE AVERAGE... 


ALO » Sar us 
ew YORK CLEVE A be ' 
PHILADELPHIA pITTSBON” CINCINNA 


BOSTON WAUKEE 


On same basis of comparison, Baltimore 
is 20.4 per cent. above average in debits 
to individual account, and 9.5 per cent. 
above average in new automobile sales. 


m4AILY (M@&E) 271,558 
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The alee lager heer Brewery iw US A 
Seheafer Brea) ates | 30h Ss amd Broadway, NYC 











For ninety-one years the name Schaefer has 
stood for the highest quality in brewing. This pioneer brewer 


is to-day preparing to supply you to-morrow with the beverage 


you so thoroughly enjoyed “ae f fir 





THE F & M@ SCHAEFER BREWING CO., BROOKLYN, W. Y. 








Beer and Its Advertising 


Three Unusual Pieces of Brewers’ Advertising, Out Today, Bring Up 
Important Subject 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE Metropolitan edition of 

Vanity Fair, out today, carries 
some advertising which is due to 
attract much attention. 

Idea selling is the big thing in 
all lines of business today and the 
salesmen for this publication obvi- 
ously sold a welcome idea to sev- 
eral New York brewers. Advance 
copies of the publication showed as 
cover a striking study in direct 
color photography of four brim- 
ming glasses of what looks like 
very near beer. The name, Vanity 
Fair, is spelled out in pretzels, and 
the significant numerals ’33 at the 
base of the cover are also done in 





those salty accessories of the foam- 
ing beaker. 

Several brewers evidently liked 
the idea sold to them, for a full- 
page advertisement by the F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Company, estab- 
lished in 1842, is followed by a 
page by Liebmann Brothers, brew- 
ers since 1855, and a half page by 
Peter Doelger, founded in 1859. 

All of this copy is decidedly in- 
teresting. None, of course, actually 
advertises beer, yet if beer were 
to come back tomorrow all the 
present copy would help sell it. 

Schaefer, for example, shows a 
brimming goblet of something 
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which looks very cooling under the 
caption “our hand has never lost 
its skili” and then goes on to say: 
“For ninety-one years the name 
Schaefer has stood for the highest 
quality in brewing. This pioneer 
brewer is today preparing to supply 
you tomorrow. with the beverage 
you so thoroughly enjoyed yes- 
terday.” 

Liebmann contents himself with 
a photograph of. three bottles of 
Rheingold standing in front of a 
wooden case of the same beverage 
all under a caption “Re-birth of 
The Beverage.” 

Peter Doelger’s copy says: “In 
1859, when the palatial new Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, far uptown in Madi- 
son Square, opened its doors to an 
admiring public, New York was 
introduced to Peter Doelger First 
Prize Brews. A fine beer then. A 
fine beverage today. And the old 
tang back again—when Uncle Sam 
says the word!” 

It is to be noted that the only 
advertiser mentioning beer is Doel- 
ger, and then only in describing a 
drink made by them in 1859. The 
suggestion is obvious, however, to 
the casual reader that all three old 
established breweries are ready to 
deliver the old drink again as soon 
as it is legalized. This general im- 
pression is heightened by an un- 
usual little advertisement on a page 
following the brewers’ copy. A 
picture of a dachshund is used in 
a piece of dog copy with the cap- 
tion, “We've been back for some 
time!” 


A Point for 
Action 


Interesting and exciting as these 
advertisements are, they bring out 
for open discussion and for action 
the point Printers’ INK has been 
calling attention to for several 
months. Although the Congress of 
the United States has passed a 
repeal bill with no mention of the 
advertising restrictions previously 
imposed by amendments and old 
regulations, the question now goes 
to the States. 

And New York State, over- 
whelmingly wet in sentiment, has 
just received a report from its 
Commission on Alcoholic Beverage 
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Control Legislation. The Commis- 
sion makes a great many recom- 
mendations to the legislature. One 
of them is that beer advertising be 
forbiddén in New York State. 
Here is the actual wording of the 
section on advertising : 

“A great many of the abuses and 
excesses which arose before pro- 
hibition were caused by the keen 
competition between various distil- 
lers and brewers in the sale of their 
products. Advertising and high- 
pressure salesmanship were used to 
stimulate the marketing of liquor 
and beer. Extensive sales cam- 
paigns were carried on, urging 
the consumption of particular 
products. 


No Advertising 
of Any Kind 


“The commission recommends 
that no advertising of any kind be 
permitted for the sale of beer. 
Signs outside and inside of places 
selling beer should be subject to 
rules and regulations of the State 
Liquor Control Board as to size, 
contents, etc. The only exception 
to this should be a mandatory pro- 
vision, as above set forth, that all 
beer trucks carry a sign of the 
brewer making the delivery, so as 
to avoid racketeering by pedlers 
of beer.” 

That seems to me to be a ridicu- 
lous and unfair suggestion. 

The words about signs on the 
trucks are said to be “so as to 
avoid racketeering.” But the words 
about “high-pressure” methods re- 
mind one that it was the racketeers 
and gangsters during the years of 
so-called prohibition who used 
those methods. 

“Pineapple” bombs, gang wars, 
and taking rivals for a ride, 
weren't exactly low-pressure meth- 
ods. Advertising by the old estab- 
lished breweries is the best way I 
know to kill off the sale of beer 
by racketeers, alley breweries and 
needle-beer pedlers. 

Many old-time brewers made bad 
mistakes in their relations with the 
old saloons, their attempts to buy 
customers and outlets, too much 
messing in politics, picnics, bal- 
loons, outings .and other silly 
schemes to get publicity. 
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But with few exceptions they 
could never be accused, by one who 
studied the facts, of modern sales 
and advertising skill. 

The ones who were best’ known 
for their advertising were by far 
the most reputable. 

I have seen only two newspaper 
editorials on this discrimination 
against publication advertising in 
New York State. 


Some Newspaper 
Comments 


The New York Times said: 
“Competitive advertising of intoxi- 
cating beverages is said to have 
been an evil. Therefore, such ad- 
vertising must be forbidden, even in 
the case of the non-intoxicating 
beer proposed in Congress. That 
beer seems to belong in the same 
category as milk. Would such a 
prohibition be a way out of prohi- 
bition? . . . The use of what is 
commonly known as a bar is for- 
bidden. There are milk bars, lunch 
bars, sandwich bars, all sorts of 
bars, but that precious 3.2 beer 
must not be dispensed from such 
a counter. Is not this to put a pre- 
mium on purple speakeasies? About 
the bar as about advertising, the 
commission seems to live in the 
penumbra of prohibition.” 

The apparent hypocrisy of these 
two sections of an otherwise real- 
istic and carefully considered re- 
port should be brought out in the 
open for discussion. The Daily 
News of New York has this to say 
on the subject of the advertising 
prohibition recommended by the 
commission : 

“The Beverage Commission pro- 
poses that beer advertising be for- 
bidden in New York. 

“Naturally, we hate to see some 
anticipated beer advertising rev- 
enues threatened. But there are 
deeper reasons than that why beer 
advertising should be freely per- 
mitted if beer is to be made lawful. 

“To forbid beer advertising is to 
concede the drys’ old dogma that 
there is something inherently devil- 
ish and evil in beer. That is just 
not true. It is a piece of dry rot. 
It is pretty shocking to see Mrs. 
John S. Sheppard, Dr. Simon 
Flexner and General O’Ryan, all 
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members of the Commission and 
all supposed to be sensible persons, 
let themselves be seduced into such 
hypocrisy. 

“Further, legalized beer is ex- 
pected to stimulate some sixty in- 
dustries that will supply or other- 
wise co-operate with the brewing 
industry. Is the legislature to sin- 
gle out one business, the publishing 
business, and bar it from sharing 
in this stimulation? 

“If the legislature enacts any 
such piece of discriminatory legis- 
lation, its constitutionality will cer- 
tainly be tested in the courts, and 
we believe the no-beer-ad clause 
will be overthrown. 

“Another of the Beverage Com- 
mission’s recommendations is that 
part of the taxes collected on alco- 
holic beverages be used to pay for 
temperance education. 

“A more accurate term for this 
kind of temperance education is dry 
lies—-pictures of hobnail livers, and 
propaganda to the effect that one 
glass of beer will start you toward 
a drunkard’s grave. If beer is 
poison, it should not be legalized at 
all. If it is to be legalized as the 
harmless beverage it is, the State 
should not subsidize propaganda to 
the effect that beer is harmful.” 


Advertising to New York 
via New Jersey 


If the present no-advertising 
recommendation becomes law a 
brewer in Hoboken could have 
giant flashing electric signs telling 
the merits of his beer to New 
Yorkers or could broadcast from a 
New Jersey radio station to citi- 
zens of New York, urging them to 
buy his beer on sale in New York 
grocery stores, perhaps; while the 
New York manufacturer would be 
confined to the use of signs “out- 
side of places selling beer... 
subject to the rules and regulations 
of the (New York) State Liquor 
Control Board as to size, contents, 
etc.” 

That seems like discrimination 
against New York brewers and 
newspapers. It would certainly 
also keep all beer advertising out 
of all magazines. 

The Daily News editorial quoted 
above points out that legalized beer 
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is expected to stimulate some sixty 
industries. 

Among them are publishing and 
advertising discriminated against in 
the present provision. 

Take one of the “just before 
beer” perfectly legal advertise- 
ments in'téday’s Vanity Fair, placed 
by the old-time brewers, for ex- 
ample: 

Let us estimate how many people 
it helped employ, and how many 
profited by it. 

A salesman made the advertising 
presentation to the brewer, for 
which he was paid. An artist drew 
a pen and ink drawing for the ad- 
vertisement, for which he was paid. 
A typographer set the type for 
the advertisement, for which he was 
paid. A copy writer in an advertis- 
ing agency wrote the copy for 
which he was paid. The advertis- 
ing agency makes its 15 per cent 
commission from the publisher. 

Four men in an engraving plant 
assembled the units of this adver- 
tisement and made the engraving, 
for which they were paid. A mes- 
senger took the engraving from the 
engraver’s to the printing plant of 
the publication, and he used rail- 
road and other transportation, for 
which the railroad and other car- 
riers were paid. The pressmen and 
other workers in the publisher's 
printing plant received part of 
their earnings by reason of their 
work on this advertisement. A 
proportion of the paper manufac- 
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turer’s profits on his sale of paper 
to the publication was earned by 
the use of this paper for the brew- 
er’s advertisement which was pub- 
lished. And so on. 

An engraver in the plant which 
made the plate for this advertise- 
ment said: “One of the encourag- 
ing things about the return of legal 
beer is that so many of us will get 
a crack at the money made and 
appropriated by the brewers for 
legal publicity. Today the boot- 
legger’s money, illegally made and 
illegally spent, seldom reaches the 
legitimate channels of labor or 
trade.” 

When and if beer comes back, 
the product will be a legal one. A 
majority of the people are on 
record as believing it both legal 
and harmless. 

A minority will think it a harm- 
ful and dangerous product. But 
a minority has the same feelings 
about cigarettes, coffee, and other 
products which are sold and adver- 
tised. It would seem common sense 
for the various States which legal- 
ize beer to allow its legitimate and 
responsible producers to advertise 
and sell it. 

Otherwise they will play right 
into the hands of the back alley, 
gyp producer. , 

It is time publishers got busy on 
the subject. Before other State 
commissions follow New York’s 
ridiculous example, they should 
make their views known. 


+ 


Rival Newspapers in One Plant 


FOR years tense rivals, the 
Tribune and Journal, of Al- 
buquerque, N. M., have arranged 
to pool certain of their operations 
in what is described as a new de- 
parture in newspaper publishing. 
While the plan presents a novelty 
in the publication field, it con- 
forms closely to the established 
economic practice of railroads 
who successfully operate two sepa- 
rate systems over the same right 
of way. 

Both papers will continue their 
distinct and separate editorial 
policies but will combine their 


mechanical plants and advertising 
departments. Circulations will re- 
main separate. The Journal will 
discontinue its afternoon edition, 
confining itself to the morning and 
Sunday field, leaving the evening 
field to the Tribune, a Scripps- 
Howard paper. 

Advertising will be sold sepa- 
rately or under an optional com- 
bination in both the national and 
local field. A new jointly owned 
corporation, the Albuquerque Pub- 
lishing Company, will operate the 
mechanical and business depart- 
ments, 





EADERSHIP was the idea his 

company wanted to convey in 
its business-paper series for 1933, 
according to R. E. Sturhahn, ad- 
vertising manager of the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, St. Louis. This 
company had been the first to pro- 
duce a number of chemical prod- 
ucts and had made constant im- 
provements in its manufacturing 
methods. For these reasons, it felt 
the claim to leadership justified ; 
the problem was to find some man- 
ner of presentation that would be 
forceful yet dignified and ethical. 

Ten or twelve of the leading 
figures in chemical history such as 
Paracelsus, Lavoisier and Mende- 
leef were selected and one inci- 
dent in the life of each was il- 
lustrated. 

The artist, using drawings in 
wood-cut style, drew upon his 
imagination in portraying these in- 
cidents, basing them, of course, on 
facts and using reproductions of 
the dress of the periods. Wher- 
ever possible the chemist was 
depicted as he actually looked in 
life. The incidents selected were 
in themselves interesting : the burn- 
ing of old text books by the stu- 
dents of Paracelsus, the arrest of 
Lavoisier during the time of the 
French Revolution. 


+ 


Changes in Toronto Agency 

Frank Wright, formerly manager of 
the Montreal office of the James Fisher 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, has joined the 
Montreal office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
advertising agency, also of Toronto. 

W. Teale succeeds Mr. Wright as 
manager of the Montreal office of the 
Fisher agency. 


Has Canadian Goodrich 

The Canadian Goodrich Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., has agpoiated 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, to direct its advertising account. 
tae mae and magazines throughout 
Canada will be used in a campaign now 
being planned. 








Brewery Appoints Walz 
Charles A. Walz, for the last twenty 
years with the Hoffman Beverage Com- 
pany, has been appointed director of 
sales and advertising: of the Liebmann 
Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 





Picturing an Intangible 


To carry out the theme, “Leader- 
ship through the pages of chemical 
history,” the illustrations were 
made to appear as if in a book 
which covers the entire back- 
ground of the advertisements in 
the series. 

The leadership idea is brought 
out in the copy by using a running 
headline under these incidents, “and 
today Monsanto. *p 


+ 


Form Wheelwright Papers, Inc. 


A new sales organization, known as 
Wheelwright Papers, Inc., has been 
formed to handle the products of the 
Wheelwright Paper Company, Leomin- 
ster, Mass, . Pierce, R. N. Finley 
and Butler Cox, formerly with the 
Wheelwright Paper Company, have 
joined the new sales company. 





New Product Advertised 

Flako Products, New Brunswick, N. ie 
have appointed the Samuel C. Croot 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct 
their advertising account. A newspaper 
test campaign is now being run in Hart- 
ford, Conn., featuring Cuplets, a new 
product. 





Appoint Reibel Agency 
Bertram Reibel Advertising, Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising accounts of the Gabrieleen Com- 
pany and Gibbs & Company, both of that 
y. 
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Advertising Agency—1933 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





A Talkie for a Bank! 
OUT in Minneapolis you'll find the 


headquarters of one of the largest 
banking concerns in the west, the 
Northwest Bancorporation . .. a 
client of ours. It has -126 branches. 

They wanted to build up their 
Christmas Savings Club from 1,300 
members to 25,000. We had a solu- 
tion: fifry billboards in the Twin 
Cities, in and around 13 of their 126 
banks; a nine-week newspaper sched- 
ule in three Minneapolis papers; one- 
minute radio announcements over 
WCCO, Minneapolis, in the morning 
and KSTP, St. Paul, at night; and the 
first talking picture with direct sound 
and special production ever shown in 
Paramount-Publix theatres for advertis- 
ing purposes. The result: at present 
writing, 25,000 members in their 





Christmas Savings Club; 25,000 more 
people to come into their banks once 
a week, deposit their weekly savings, 
and, furthermore, see that the bank is 
running smoothly . . . which may 
quiet any baseless rumors about 
banking in general, and reassure de- 








positors that business is actually go- 
ing on much the same as usual. 


Auto Man 
IN ‘COLLEGE he specialized in 


engineering. Out of school, he began 
selling cars. Travelled territory for 
leading car makers. Was confidential 
field man for the head of one of these. 
Edited several automobile publica- 
tions. Was automobile editor of a large 
New York newspaper. Became adver- 
tising manager for one of the largest 
manufacturers. Later entered adver- 
tising agency work. Added knowledge 
of gasoline business and automotive 





specialties to his store. His copy, 
particularly in the automotive field, 
stands out against the run of corn- 
fed copy. He is constantly in the 
field; knows what is going on. He 
is an authority on layout, radio, dis- 
play, publicity, and on studies of 
trading areas and buying power. 

Not all one man, of course, but in 
BBDO, because of our group method 
of working closely together, it’s like 
getting all this experience from a 
single source. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: “McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 





BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 
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NO VACUUM CLEANER CAN PUT 


N HOUR AGO a pleasant 

young man rang the doorbell 

of Mrs. Ephriam Erk and intro- 

duced himself as a salesman for 

Suckitup Vacuum Cleaners. He 

asked permission to demonstrate 
the new Model D. 

The interview was a pushover. 
Mrs. Erk was delighted with the 
way the Model D ate a rosy path- 
way across her dust-dimmed rug. 
It took to dust like a thirsty steve- 
dore to gin. And when the sales- 
man said the Model D was hers 
for a down payment of $3.67, the 
last remnant of Mrs. Erk’s sales 
resistance collapsed. She made the 
first payment and the salesman 
left happy. 

For an hour now, Mrs. Erk has 
been running the Model D for pure 
pleasure. But in the midst of her 
revels the front door opens, and 
there appears before her on the car- 


A SHADOW IN THE BAG 


THE SHADOW 


pet something no vacuum cleaner 
has ever succeeded in removing. 
The shadow of a man. 

Specifically, Mr. Erk has come 
home. Like most husbands, Mr. 
Erk cherishes the belief that he is 
a born engineer. At least he knows 
enough to fool Mrs. Erk. He is an 
indulgent husband, and his atti- 
tude is that if his wife wants a 
vacuum cleaner she shall have it— 
but not the Suckitup make. . 
Look at those bearings, he sneers. 
And imagine a cleaner whose motor 
will run only on D. C. Doesn’t 
Mrs. Erk realize their new home 
will have A. C, current? 

Thus Mr. Erk has no trouble at 
all in persuading Mrs. Erk that a 
different cleaner, the Snapitoff, 
would be cheaper, lighter, and 
more efficient. As a result, when 
the Suckitup salesman calls for In- 
stallment Number Two he is 





OF A MAN STANDS 
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handed back his vacuum cleaner 
instead. 

This story is founded on sober 
fact. Vacuum cleaner manufac- 
turers were among the first to dis- 
cover the power of the masculine 
shadow behind the feminine buyer. 
That’s why so many of them have 

cleaner salesmen call in the evenings, when 
husband and wife can be found to- 
gether, and both can be sold at 
once. Hard experience teaches that 
such sales are more often perma- 
nent than sales made to the wife 
alone. Could there be any more 
convincing evidence of the power 
men wield over purchases made by 
women? 

Therein lies the importance of 
Redbook—one of the so-called 
Family Group magazines. Every 
thousand copies are read by 1480 
women and 1420 men. And it actu- 
ally costs 30% less to reach the 
whole family —women plus men— 
through Redbook than it does to 
reach one sex alone through other 
media. Put your advertising where 
men can see it too! 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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tab to the men of Detroit for Detroit’s 
important retail stores. 
| ¢ - Free Press | 
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How Detroit 


Department Stores 
Place Their 
Men’s Wear Linage 


standin 1932, the five leading De- 
partment Stores of Detroit gave The 
Free Press more men’s wear advertising 
linage than any other Detroit newspaper. 


Furthermore, The Free Press shows a gain 
of 5.8% in men’s wear linage from these 
five stores as compared to 193-1; while 
both other newspapers showed a loss. . . 
one of 30%; the other of 13.9%. 


The largest department store in Detroit 
gave The Free Pres MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AS MUCH Men’s Wear 
linage in 1932 as it gave to any other 
Detroit newspaper. 


All of which would necessarily indicate 
that this newspaper is doing a good selling 
























No Doctor of Plan or Bachelor of 





Copy Wanted Here 


Advertising Not a Science, Says This Advertiser, in Taking Sides with 
Mr. Wineburgh 


By Wm. D. Murphy 


Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company 


W But the general public has 
been engrossed with Tech- 
nocracy and jig-saw puzzles, ad- 
vertising men have been having 
quite a time deciding what is 
wrong with advertising, and a 
great many fearless thinkers have 
thought a lot of unkind things. 
Each succeeding speaker or writer 
has become more emboldened un- 
til it begins to look as though the 
temple of advertising were going 
to be reduced to a mere business 
workshop. 

There is no doubt that current 
economic conditions have dealt a 
severe blow to some of the cher- 
ished traditions of the true Ad- 
crafter. Do you remember, only 
yesterday, how the columns of the 
advertising journals were filled 
with the wails of copy writers, 
artists and plan men who resented 
the boorish interference of the 
client in their mysterious realms? 

Do you recall the suggestion of 
hidden shrines known only to the 
higher initiates—shrines that were 
frequently and rudely violated by 
insensitive business men? As the 
depression became more and more 
depressing, however, there arose a 
general suspicion that the idols of 
advertising had not only feet of 
clay but heads of the same mate- 
rial. The mystic veil was rent. Is 
it worth repairing? 

In the good old days when every 
account representative was a vice- 
president, advertising was consid- 
ered a science, a profession, or at 
least a very, very select art. There 
was even a scheme afoot to have 
advertising men take examinations 
and advance degree by degree to 
a pinnacle of prideful, if not prac- 
tical, eminence. (Imagine how a 


Doctor of Plan would snub a 
Bachelor of Copy!) 

Now in 4 - February 2 issue of 
NK, 
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president of the Carbona Products 
Company, declares flatly, “I am 

. convinced that there is no 
science in advertising and that lit- 
tle can be proved one way or an- 
other.” He then goes on to tear 
the mystic veil into such minute 
shreds that even my agnostic soul 
lifts spiritual hands in horror at 
the desecration. 

Doubtless Mr. Wineburgh wrote 
with metaphorical tongue in cheek 
or he could scarcely justify the ad- 
vertising expenditures for which he 
has been responsible. Possibly his 
pet aversion is the type of inves- 
tigation which the eminent pro- 
fessor is providing for his eager 
neophytes. At any rate, I rise 
to give three hearty cheers for 
the hypodermic which Mr. Wine- 
burgh injected. Anticipating the 
rising tide of protest, I enlist 
whole-heartedly with the minority 
as the battle lines are drawn. 

Formerly the accepted relation- 
ship of an advertising man to his 
client was that of a doctor to a 
patient. The old, “Hush, Pat, the 
doctor knows best” theory was ex- 
ploited to the fullest extent. 


Business Men Are Not 
Advertising Laymen 


Some clients then—more now— 
refused to swallow the medicine 
offered, for the simple reason that 
business men are not advertising 
laymen in the true sense of the 
word. Advertising plans are, after 
all, selling plans, a subject on 
which most business men feel rea- 
sonably expert. Advertising copy 
and art, moreover, are prepared for 
the general reader, not the adver- 
tising critic, and the average busi- 
ness man is a general reader of a 
wide variety of advertising. 

Even the axiom of the outside 
viewpoint, while sound, was over- 
emphasized; for the business man 
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gets outside viewpoints by the ton 
in his daily mail, whether from 
salesman, jobber, retailer or con- 
sumer. If his entire business had 
been built on his own unaided con- 
clusions, it is unlikely that there 
would ‘have been any business left 
to advertise. 

It is true that advertising is a 
specialty requiring exceptional 
training, but so are sales or pro- 
duction management, purchasing 
or accounting. Should each de- 
partment be a lofty and aloof en- 
tity, leaving the general manager 
or president to twiddle his thumbs 
in idle grandeur? 

This is exaggerated, of course, 
but no more so than some of the 
pleas for a free hand that I have 
seen penned by some disgruntled 
specialists in the advertising field. 
It is undeniable that sound plans 
have been wrecked by unwise and 
inexpert editing, but it is more of- 
ten true that sound editing by the 
man paying the bills has strength- 
ened the original presentation. 

The sincere advertising man will 
admit that his vocation has not as 
yet approached the status of a sci- 
ence. A few accepted fundamen- 
tals, a wealth of experience and 
a sound selling sense comprise the 
credentials of the leaders. These 
qualities are all salable in simple 
language to the proverbially hard- 
headed client. Recourse to hidden 
mysteries known only to the cult 
is a confession of weakness. 

Basically, the purpose of adver- 
tising is to sell goods or to make 
the sale easier. When you begin 


Laundries Sponsor Contest 

For the purpose of encouraging higher 
standards in advertising, the Laundry- 
owners National Association, Joliet, IIl., 
is sponsoring a contest, the first of a 
series for which annual awards will be 
offered. Awards consist of four major 
trophies and ten merit certificates. En- 
tries close March 6. Members of the 
committee of awards are Homer Buckley, 
Mrs. F. W. Woodruff, Harold S. Hew- 
lett, Basil Church and John F. Lux. 





Appoint Kastor Agency 

Clean Home Products, Inc., Chicago, 
Apex moth products, has appointed the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 

ny, of that city, to handle its advertis- 
ing, as also have the So-Lo Works, 
Cincinnati, shoe repair material. Newspa- 
pers, magazines and business publications 
will be used for both accounts. 
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to think of advertising as a bag 
of tricks or a secret technique 
known only to the initiated few, 
you are cutting yourself off from 
the main artery of business. 

I have no quarrel with the spe- 
cialist in copy, production, media 
or any other branch of advertising, 
provided that he recognizes his 
special knowledge as indeed spe- 
cial and not general. A profound 
knowledge of mathematics does 
not insure ripe financial judgment, 
neither does specialization in one 
branch of advertising imply a keen 
selling sense per se. 

There has been too much art for 
art’s sake and too little art for 
selling’s sake. Witness the furor 
over copy writers signing their 
work within all too recent years. 
The uncommon sense of the busi- 
ness man has been the principal 
brake on this sort of thing and 
lately the brakes have been re-lined 
and tightened. 

From platform, press and private 
conversation in advertising circles 
we have heard a great deal re- 
cently about de-bunking the ads, 
getting back to fundamentals and 
the reasons why for “reason why” 
copy. 

Advertising has taken off its 
dress coat and is working in shirt 
sleeves, or so we are told. When, 
and if, advertising is permitted to 
resume its coat, will it be the 
polished suavity of the magician’s 
evening clothes or a plain business 
jacket? Is the present passion for 
cold, hard facts a Gundlach fetish 
or a new deal? 

+ 
Represent Exposition Papers 


Douglas Cleveland, for more than 
seven years with Cosmopolitan, has be 
come Eastern representative of the 
Official World’s Fair Weekly and The 
Official Guide Book, issued in connection 
with the Chicago World’s Fair. He will 
be assisted by Albert Neave, formerly 
with the Fawcett Publications. Offices 
are at 45 West 45th Street, New York. 





Financial Advertisers Elect 


Fred W. Mathison, vice-president of 
the Security Bank of Chicago and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers, has been elected treasurer of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, He 
succeeds E. A. Hintz, resigned. 

W. E. Brockman, of the Northwest 
Bancorporation, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the F. A. A. 
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By John H. Hawley 


President, Hawley Advertising Company, 
nc. 


ONCE in my life I think I wrote 
a perfect advertisement. It 
brought 100 per cent returns—with- 
out waste of a single penny of ad- 
vertising cost. It aroused Atten- 
tion, created Desire and produced 
\ction. 

Two or three years ago a man 
whom I had known for a long time 
called me on the telephone and 
asked if he could see me for a few 
minutes on a personal matter. He 
said he wanted to ask a favor. I 
told him to come along and if pos- 
sible I would be glad to oblige. 

When he arrived he wasted no 
time, saying, “You know George 
W. Robinson very well, don’t you?” 
I said, “Yes, he’s an old friend of 
mine, very fond of him.” 

“He’s a very capable man, isn’t 
he?” I was glad to be able to say 
I regarded George as one of the 
ablest men in his line of work. 

“That’s exactly what I thought,” 
said my caller. “I want to get in 
touch with him and offer him a big 
opportunity. I'd like to make him 
my general manager with full 
authority and give him an interest 
in the business. Will you tell him 
what I have in mind?” 

I said “No.” “Why not?” “He’s 
working for a friend of mine and 
is very valuable. I don’t want to 
do what George’s employer might 
regard as distinctly an unfriendly 
act.” 

Then my visitor stumped me 
with this question: “How do you 
know that Robinson wouldn’t jump 
at the chance I’m prepared to of- 
fer?” I said, “Why don’t you talk 
— him yourself? You know 
1im.” 

He admitted that he, too, was on 
friendly terms with George’s em- 
ployer and had no desire to incur 
the ill-will of a powerful com- 
petitor. 

Then he turned to me and said, 
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The Most Interesting Advertising 

























“What would you do if you were 


in my place?” Half jokingly and 
half seriously, I said, “I would ad- 
vertise for the man I wanted.” 
“How?” “Advertise in a business 
paper which he or some of his 
friends will be likely to read, and 
describe the kind of a man you 
want and what you are prepared 
to offer him.” 

Then he challenged me, “Will 
you write the advertisement?” 

I would and I did. I described 
as carefully as I could in the copy 
the kind of a man the would-be 
employer was seeking. Neither my 
visitor’s name nor that of his com- 
pany was mentioned in the adver- 
tisement. Applicants for the posi- 
tion were invited to write in care 
of my office. 

As I recall it, about two dozen 
high-class men wrote asking for 
further information, giving of 
course their qualifications and 
references. I believe each appli- 
cant received a courteous letter and 
one or two were given interviews. 

About nine or ten days after the 
advertisement had appeared, and I 
had come to the conclusion that it 
was a flat failure, the telephone 
bell rang and on the other end of 
the wire was George. 

He said, “John, do you know the 
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man who advertised in the trade 
journal for a sales manager and 
all the rest of it?” I said, “Yes, 
are you interested ?” 

“Of course, I’m always inter- 
ested in any opportunity to better 
myself. I’m entirely happy where 
I am, but I’d be very glad to 


— 
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talk to your advertising friend.” 

The interview was arranged. As 
I said, I think for once in my life 
I wrote a perfect advertisement. 
Like the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, I got my man. 
And isn’t that something to re- 
member ? 


+ 


Girls; Bath Tub Rings; Bab-O 


ARGE illustrations of 
young women stepping 
in and out of baths will 
dominate a newspaper cam- 
paign which will soon be 
started by B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., to promote the sale 
of Bab-O cleaning powder. 
The text explains that 
Bab-O helps to add to the 
pleasure of bathing by 
lightening the tedious task 
of having to rub rings 
from the tub. 

Four-color pages and 
rotogravure will be used in 
twenty-eight newspapers. 

The appropriation has 
been increased 10 per cent 
and its expenditure is con- 
centrated in territories 
where the product has good 
distribution. Smaller space 
schedules will appear also 
in about 150 newspapers. 

Sales over the last four 
years have been the best in 
the history of the company. Sales 
and profits were the highest in 1931 


+ 


Advanced by Worthington 
Pump 


Frederick A. Pope, manager of per- 
sounel of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, has in addition been 
made manager of the advertising and 
ublicity department, in charge of the 

ew York office. He succeeds F. C. 
Eibell, who has resigned. 


Kapland Heads Hartford 
Club 


Maurice Kapland, of the Kapland 
Advertising Agency, has been elected 
president of the Hartford, Conn., Ad- 
vertising Club. He succeeds Edwin B. 
Cotton, of R. S. Peck & Company, re- 
signed, 
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with but a slight decrease in sales 
for the year 1932. 


— 


Pennzoil Coast Appointment 

Bowman-Deute-Cummings, Inc., has 
been appointed to direct a radio cam- 
paign on the Pacific Coast for Pennzoil, 
manufactured by the Pennzoil Company, 
Oil City, Pa. 





Chirurg Has Own Business 

James T. Chirurg, former partner of 
the K. R. Sutherland Company, Boston, 
has established his own advertising busi- 
ness at that city with offices at 80 Boyl- 
ston Street. 


Appointed by Standard Oil 


ee good has a appointed assis- 
My pak manager of the bulk sales 
division of the Standard Oil — sd of 
Indiana, Chicago, effective March 1 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 


285 


Chain 


food 
stores 


never have to guess where their business 
comes from. They advertise specific items, 
try out the various newspapers, and the 
cash drawer gives the answer. 


During 1932 as compared with 1931, 
Los Angeles chain food stores increased 
their space in the Los Angeles Times by 
34,538 agate lines, cutting down the second 
morning paper by 35,973 lines and the 
largest afternoon paper by 136,053 agate 
lines. 


The Times has the largest home-deliv- 
ered circulation in Southern California. 


Williams, Lawrence & Commer , Gomaane, Regvanentetivess 


Madison Ave., New York, N. 


Ill. ; 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
10-169 General Motors Bids. Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Prunes 


A Three-Year Advertising Program Designed to Do Things for One of 
California’s Favorite Fruits 


HE start of 1933 finds another 

agricultural product of Cali- 
fornia entering the advertising lists 
for consumer favor. California 
Prunes, backed by the full force of 
a complete industry organization, 
are now being aggressively adver- 
tised in the start of a contemplated 
three-year national program. 

More than 10,000 growers are en- 
gaged in the production of prunes 
in California. Eighty-five per cent 
of the world’s supply comes from 
that State. 

After a disastrous season in 1931, 
resulting in low returns to the 
growers and _ serious operating 
losses to many packers, in addition 
to a substantial carry-over into the 
1932 crop season, all factors in any 
way related to the industry united 
in their cry for a new deal. 

Out of the prune growers’ adver- 
sity came not one new organization, 
but two. Commercial packers, co- 
operatives and independent growers 
all fit into the new plan that is 
securing industry control and put- 
ting the prune business on a sound 
basis. This plan evolved from a 
series of conferences between the 
leaders of the industry and the Uni- 
versity of California, the California 
State Division of Markets and the 
Giannini Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of California. Every factor in 
the industry is included, and, while 
the growers under contract account 
for only 80 per cent of the tonnage, 
the plan extends through contracts 
with all principal packers to 95 per 
cent of the entire California 
tonnage. 


Intensive Organization W ork 
Last Summer 


An intensive sign-up campaign 
was conducted among the growers 
last summer. This campaign was 
financed by railroads, banks and 
other business enterprises of north- 
ern California. The final audit of 
signed contracts assured that 80 per 
cent: of the California prune ton- 
nage had signed the new contract. 
The organization immediately got 





under way receiving financial sup- 
port from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Federal 
Farm Board and large California 
banks. 

Under the terms of the contract 
signed by growers, the advertising 
assessment was set at $2.50 per ton 
for prunes size 80 per Ib. and larger 
and $1 per ton for smaller packs up 
to 100 size. Prunes smaller than 100 
size carry no advertising assess- 
ment. This per ton assessment in 
the normal year averages about $2 
per ton and should produce a yearly 
fund of from $350,000 to $400,000 


What Had Been 
Done Before 


Before considering California 
prune advertising for the 1932-33 
crop, let us ascertain what has been 
done in previous years. In 1927 
packers and growers united in an 
advertising effort to bring prunes 
into a far more prominent place on 
the tables of the American house- 
wives. The campaign was placed in 
the principal newspapers over the 
United States supported by adver- 
tising in one weekly magazine and 
intensive merchandising work. The 
industry unfortunately was not un- 
der full control and heavy ship- 
ments were sent into the markets 
in which the advertising appeared 
with consequent break in prices. 

Two years ago the basis for 
prune advertising was established 
by the packers, but the idea failed 
from lack of grower support. 

The California Prune & Apricot 
Growers ‘Association for many 
years prior to 1924 put substantial 
advertising support behind its 
brand, “Sunsweet.” With a lessened 
percentage of the crop in the 
organization, however, Sunsweet 
advertising has been curtailed 
somewhat. The association is, how- 
ever, this year aggressively adver- 
tising Sunsweet prunes and giving 
generous support to the United 
Prune Growers of California pro- 
gram of which the association is an 
important part. 
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This poster features health, which was shown by investigation to be the chief 
reason people gave for eating prunes 


The California Packing Corpora- 
tion and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
are important packers of all dried 
and canned fruits, prunes included. 
Brand advertising of their line of 
products has, of course, benefited 
Del Monte and Libby brands of 
prunes during recent years. 

Investigations and surveys 
through the last several years es- 
tablished many facts. It was learned 
that: 

Most prunes are consumed at 
breakfast—62 per cent. 

Fourteen per cent of the people 
eat prunes at luncheon, and 24 per 
cent at dinner. 

Ninety-one per cent serve stewed 
prunes; 75 per cent eat prunes the 
year around, and 25 per cent eat 
them in the winter only. 

It is estimated that 78 per cent of 
the people eat prunes sometime or 
other during the year and 22 per 
cent do not eat them under any con- 
ditions. 

The national average per capita 
consumption of prunes is 1. 
pounds but in the Middle West 
farm territory consumption is 4.5 
pounds per capita. 

The surveys established the fact 
that the chief objections people 
have to this fruit is that they think 
of them as monotonous, common- 
place in flavor and style. They 
think of them only as one dish, 
stewed prunes, on the boarding 
house table “yesterday, today and 
forever” without variation. “Com- 
pote” of prunes is the new name 
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adopted in the advertising for 
stewed prunes. 

Prunes deserve no such reputa- 
tion. Used in combination with 
other elements in salads, desserts 
and bakery products, prunes can 
be’ consumed in great quantities 
without tiring. 

So the new advertising, present- 
ing prunes in such a variety of 
ways, is designed to add new inter- 
est and increase their appetite ap- 
peal and prestige. 

Another strong secondary objec- 
tion to prunes is the thought that 
they take much time and trouble to 
prepare. As a matter of fact, a 
full week’s supply may be prepared 
at one time and in an hour; and, 
unlike other cooked fruits, may be 
kept for days without loss of flavor 
or fermentation. The advertising 
seeks to turn this supposed liability 
into a real asset, tying it up with 
the primary theme that an interest- 
ing variety of dishes may come out 
of the week’s-supply bowl. 

Many people don’t know how to 
prepare prunes properly, hence get 
poor results when they serve and 
eat them. A standard recipe on 
stewing prunes in every advertise- 
ment helps educate the housewife 
on how prunes should be prepared. 

The chief reason people give for 
eating prunes is health. In this con- 
nection they think mainly of the 
laxative quality. 

The advertising sustains this 
health appeal. It brings out strongly 
other health qualities in addition. 
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In dealing with the laxative quality, 
the advertising stresses prunes’ 
competitive advantage as “nature’s 
own fruit-food.” 

The second reason people give 
for eating prunes is that they like 
them. The advertising is. cashing 
in on this advantage. It seeks to 
make prunes appear more appetiz- 
ing than they’ve ever been made to 
appear before. Thus those who 
have always thought of them as 
being “lowly” will view them in a 
new and more favorable light and 
those who already like prunes will 
appreciate them the more, eat them 
oftener. 

The third reason for eating 
prunes is that they are economical. 
Surveys indicate this is an inci- 
dental reason and in copy it is care- 
fully handled so that prunes 
themselves never appear “cheap.” 

The campaign falls into two 
main classifications with a sup- 
plementary third and fourth: 

1. Appetite prestige, plus health. 
This is the kind of advertising now 
appearing in full color pages in a 
national weekly and planned for 
women’s magazines later in the 
year.. The headline and text tell 
the combined varied uses and health 
stories. The color illustration glori- 
fies the product in appetite appeal. 

2. The second class of advertise- 
ment is entirely on health—one 
column in size, many insertions to 
alternate with the color pages. It 
carries an almost standard headline 
competitive with artificial health 
foods. IIlustrations show healthy, 
vigorous people doing active, inter- 
esting things—plenty of action and 
human interest. The text is plainly 
outspoken on laxative quality and 
combines it with the other elements 
of the health story. 

3. The third class of advertise- 
ments is especially for the farm 
field. The logical story here is 
health and economy. Some human- 
interest illustrations are also used 
in this series. 


4. Children’s appeal. A contest 


with points awarded to the children 
for eating prunes and for the serv- 
ing of prunes to the family is also 
included. 

Supporting the national magazine 
campaign is a twenty-four-sheet 
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poster program in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and certain other 
Eastern markets. The first poster 
went on the boards early in Janu- 
ary’ and will be followed with 
another showing commencing in 
March, 

One of the problems the industry 
faces is the lack of proper store 
display for the product when it is 
shipped in the fifty, twenty-five or 
ten-pound box. As the majority of 
the prune crop is shipped in these 
so-called bulk packages, there is a 
strong need to secure a better win- 
dow and store display. 


Three Service Men 
Sent East 


To help accomplish better display 
three service men were engaged and 
sent East early in January. These 
men are working closely with the 
wholesale and retail trade in the 
markets where posting is scheduled 
and have already accomplished ef- 
fective merchandise tie-ups with a 
great many of the important chain- 
store outlets. As the United Prune 
Growers of California does not in 
itself sell to the trade, these dealer 
service men in the markets help to 
co-ordinate industry advertising ef- 
fort with the sales operations of the 
various packers. 

A four-color broadside was 
mailed to the retail buying trade at 
approximately the same time as 
the posters went up and the opening 
color advertisement in the national 
weekly was published. The theme 
of this broadside, like other prune 
advertising, is “California Prunes 
Every Day in Some Way.” The 
interesting little figure representing 
a brisk, happy, singing man oc- 
cupies an important place on every 
piece of prune literature. 

Price tags and counter cards, 
miniature posters and window strips 
are being furnished to the trade 
upon request and are also being 
released in substantial quantities 
through the dealer service men. 
Simple material for wide distribu- 
tion was planned this year. 

Since the first advertising ap- 
peared in late December farm pa- 
pers more than 35,000 recipe books 
have been sent out to trade and 
consumers upon request. 
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These Advertising Agents Are on 
Boards of Directors 


We Bring a List Published in 1926 Up-to-Date 


Kenyon & Ecxuarpt, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your January 14, 1926, issue, on 
page 203, you published a list of some 
advertising agents who are directors in 
business enterprises. If there has been 
a similar list issued since, we should like 
to receive a copy of it. If such a list 
has not appeared since January, 1926, we 
should like to know if you are planning 
to publish one, and when. 


Kenyon & Ecxuarpr, Inc. 


HE list referred to of adver- 
tising agents who are directors 
in business enterprises numbered, 
together with a supplementary list 


which appeared in the February, 


11, 1926, issue, thirty directors in 
all. 

Of these we have been able to 
verify that twelve still continue to 
serve on directorates. Six of the 
agents listed in 1926 have died. 
Another two are no longer identi- 
fied with agencies. Five have re- 
linquished their directorships. 

Thirteen of the larger advertis- 
ers who had advertising agents 
represented on their boards in 1926 
continue to have the same represen- 
tation today. In addition, a list 
brought up-to-date shows sixteen 
more concerns whose products are 
nationally advertised as having 
agency executive directors. 

The list which follows does not 
pretend to be complete——T[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Ward M. Canaday, United States 
Advertising Corp. : 
Commercial Credit Co., of Balti- 
more, Md. 


John H. Cecil, Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc. : 
— Plan Bank, Richmond, 
a. 


William L. Day, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.: 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. 


W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co.: 


Coca-Cola Co.; Mississippi Val- 


ley Trust Co.; Scripto Manu- 
facturing Co.; Presstite En- 
gineering Co. 


A. W. Erickson, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. : 

Bon Ami Co.; Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc.; Boorum & Pease Co.; 
Technicolor, Inc.; Independent 
Fund of North America; New- 
skin Co. 


David G. Evans, Evans, Nye & 
Harmon, Inc. : 

Oyster Shell Products, Co.; Sea- 
board Products Corp.; Mount 
Hope Fruit Co.; Bohlander 
Iodine Co., Ltd.; Waterbury 
Cable Co.; Waterbury Co. 


Willard S. French, Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc. : 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Wilfred W. Fry, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. : 

First National Bank, Philadel- 

phia; Great American Insur- 


ance Co. 
H. S. Gardner, Gardner Advertis- 
ing Co.: 


Twinplex Sales Co.; Wizard 
Lightfoot Appliance Co. 


Howard S. Hadden, Dorland Inter- 
national, Inc. : 
Okonite-Callender Cable Co. 


E. Frank Hummert, Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert, Inc. : 

Affiliated Products, Inc., (Parent 
company of Neet, Inc.; Edna 
Wallace Hopper; Kissproof, 
Inc.) 


William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. : 

National Bank of Bayside; 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp.; N. Y. Rapid Transit 
Corp. 


Gilbert Kinney, J. Walter Thomp- 

son Co.: 

— Paper Co.; Penick & Ford, 
td. 
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Leroy Kling, Critchfield & Co.: 
Meadows Mfg. Co.; Odol Co. of 
America. 


A. D. Lasker, Lord & Thomas: 
First National Bank, Chicago; 
Lawrence Stern & Co. 


H. K. McCann, 
Inc. : 

Shur-On Standard Optical Co.; 

John Price Jones Corp. ; Doug- 
laston Realty Corp. 


Robert H. McMullen, Gotham Ad- 
vertising Co. : 

A. W. Chase Co., Ltd.; Edward 
H. Jacobs, Inc.; Foulds Mill- 
ing Co.; G. Washington Coffee 
Refining Co.; Kennet Square 
Mushroom Co.; Kitchen Bou- 
quet, Inc.; Toddy, Inc. ; United 
Cigar Stores Co. of America. 


J. M. Mathes, N. W. Ayer & Son: 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; 

Chelmsford Ginger Ale, Inc. ; 
General Plastics, Inc. 


Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Weiland: 
Delatone Co. 


McCann-Erickson, 


J. F. Oberwinder, D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co.: 

Guaranty-Plaza 
Louis. 


Trust Co. St. 


— 


Made Secretary to Governor 


George Morris, formerly president of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Evening Appeal, has been appointed sec- 
retary to Governor Hill McAlister of 
Tennessee. 


New Account to Fairall 


The Union Mutual Casualty Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has appointed Fairall 
& Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers and direct 
mail are being used. 





Hilscher Joins Thompson 


Herbert H. Hilscher, for many years 
advertising manager of the American 
Mail and Dollar Steamship Lines, has 
joined the San Francisco office of the 
}. Walter Thompson Company. 


Leaves Cramer-Krasselt 


Lee Tracy has resigned as director of 
research and publicity of the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency. 
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Charles Presbrey, Frank Presbrey 
Co. : 

Realty Acceptance Corp. 
Frank Presbrey, Frank Presbrey 
Co.: 
New York Life Insurance Co.; 


Bowery Savings Bank; Na- 
tional Surety Co.; Continental 
Mortgage Guarantee Co.; 


White Rock Mineral Springs 
Co. 


Stanley Resor, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.: 


Sharpe & Dohme, Inc.; Putnam 
Trust Co. 
Henry T. Stanton, J. Walter 


Thompson Co.: 
Boulevard Bridge Bank. 


W. I. Tracy, W. I. Tracy, Inc: 
Indian Motocycle Co. 


L. R. Wasey, Erwin, Wasey & Co.: 
Musterole Co.; Haley Magnesia- 
Oil Co.; Dr. Gross Laborator- 
ies; E. W. Rose Co.; Interna- 
tional Proprietaries Co.; The 
Olive Tablet Co. ; Tobey Polish 
Co.; Barbasol, Inc.; Bahama 
Isles Foods Corp.; Primrose 


House. 
O. B. Winters, Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. : 
R. B. Semler & Co. 


— 
Added Duties for Parker 


Walter Parker, for the last seven years 
circulation director of the Chicago A meri- 
can, has been appointed to serve in that 
capacity for both the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner and the American. 


Directs Knapp-Monarch Sales 


Joseph W. Kueser, vice-president of 
the Knapp-Monarch Company, Belleville, 
Ill., electrical appliances, has assumed 


the duties of general sales manager of 
that company. 


Bethlehem Paper Appoints 


R. L. Adams, treasurer of the Globe- 
| hae Publishing Company, Bethlehem, 
has been appointed business manager 

a “the Globe-Times. 


New Business at Detroit 


Maurice Serle Kaplan, formerly ac- 
count executive with Anderson, Inc., has 
started his own advertising business with 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ACH of the many interesting 
sections of the Washington 
(D. C.) Sunday Star has its 
special individual appeal; but 
the Rotogravure Section goes 
“the round of the family.”’ 
Everybody reaches for the Roto 
with its pictured news. 






















Advertising in the Rotogravure 
Section shares in this concen- 
trated reader interest and offers 
the added advantage of effective 
lights and tones in printing. 


The complete coverage of the 
Washington (D.C.) Star— 
Evening and Sunday—in the 
Washington Market, compris- 
ing the National Capital and the 
25-mile shopping area, makes 
only ONE newspaper necessary, 
and whether in Roto or black 
and white, your advertising is 
assured maximum results at a 
minimum cost. 








Washington should be included in every 
promotional advertising campaign for 1933. 







Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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Homan nature is human nature, but 
sectional pride and prejudice, habit and usage mould local 
opinion and determine community preference. A hit on 
Broadway flops on the road. A drink that is nectar in 
North Carolina is poison in North Dakota. A movie actor 
may be a wow in New Jersey and a pain in New England. 
A comic that goes big in Buffalo leaves Baltimore cold. 

People are funny. Newspaper editors understand the 
failing. They have to, because every day they remake and 
resell a product that goes into more homes than any other 
merchandise except the milk bottle. The midwest editor 
knows that a picture of a Park Avenue dowager treating 
her Scotties to the air gets no favorable reaction in his roto 
section. And the Iowa Old Settlers’ picnic is so much hash 
on Park Avenue. Huey Long is the kingfish in Louisiana, 
but he might be a carp in Connecticut. 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, in organizing for 
the sale of comic section and rotogravure advertising, re- 
solved to retain its strong sectional influence. It recognized 
the power of the local paper to pull its readers into the 
retail store—refused to weaken this selling force by using 
an absentee editor to produce canned newspaper sections. 

TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Metropolitan editors have picked with care the comics 
best suited to their communities. They select, for gravure 
reproduction, the pictures of greatest interest to their 
own people. On this policy they have built great circula- 
tions, have developed the newspapers that retail mer- 
chants depend on for the bulk of their Sunday advertising 
in Metropolitan’s market. They have gained the accep- 
tance and the respect of jobbers, dealers, and consumers. 


To move merchandise quickly in big quantity, 
use Metro-Comics, Metro-Color, Metro-Gravure. Over 
two-thirds of all retail business is done in the 20-state 
area where Metropolitan bulks five million circulation. 
In no other single medium can you reach so many families 
in this market. No matter how wide your distribution or 
how extensive your advertising, you need the power of 
Metropolitan to swell your sales in city markets. Can you 
make more money anywhere else? 


[JEEROPOLITAT) 


Boston GLOBE ¢ St.Louis GLOBE: \T * Philadelphia INQUIRER 
Detroit NEWS *New York NEWS 
Washington STAR* Baltimore SUN ¢ Chicago TRIBUNE ¢ Buffalo TIMES 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
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NOT ONLY HOW WELL 


BUT ALSO HOW MUCH, 
Mr. NEWELL 


HOW MUCH? 


Here’s thorough coverage, Mr. Newell, 
of a great major market. The Journal 
has the largest daily circulation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


HOW WELL? 
R.L. Polk & Co. in their Consumer Study 
of Greater Portland (64,322 interviews 
out of 90,440 homes) definitely estab- 
lished that Journal families have higher- 
than-average spending ability. 


HOW MUCH? 
Very reasonable, Mr. Newell......the 
Journal has the lowest milline rate in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The J OURNAL » Portland, Ore. 


National Representatives REYNOLDS-F1TZGERALD, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco LosAngeles H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Savings Dramatized 


Koppers Philadelphia Coke Advertising Has New Copy Note 


W a a product advertises 
that it will save money for its 
users in these days, it is up against 
all sorts of competitive copv. 

Sales and more sales, high-pres- 
sure inducements of all sorts— 
these all fight for the readers’ at- 
tention. 

That is one reason why the cur- 
rent advertising of Koppers Phila- 
delphia Coke in that city has 
aroused wide interest and attention. 

In full-page newspaper advertis- 
ing Koppers talks “money man- 
agement” and offers congratula- 
tions to clever women who, the 
copy says, will “Save enough by 
burning Koppers Coke to make all 
these good ‘buys’ in February 
sales.” 

The new idea added to the prod- 
uct which makes the copy different 
is this: 

The sellers of coke first used 
simple arithmetic to discover how 
much the average home could save 
by using the product. Then they 
hired a “smart young shopper” to 
go out and invest this average 
amount of money in bargains for 
sale at various Philadelphia stores. 
The products she purchased and 
where she purchased them then be- 
came the main copy theme of the 
full page. Many articles of mer- 
chandise were illustrated and the 
copy near the illustration was de- 
signed to sell the article, not coke. 

For example, Cannon towels were 
one of the items the shopper pur- 
chased. 

One block of copy said this about 
the towels: 

“If you’re on the ragged edge of 
needing towels, take advantage of 
the sale at Snellenburg’s that of- 
fers you big 44-inch Cannon towels, 
25 cent grade, for 12 cents each. 
All pretty colored borders to key- 
up with your bathroom scheme. 
We've included a stack of these in 
the list of what-you-can-get-with- 
the-money-you’ll - save-on - Koppers- 
Philadelphia-Coke.” 

A two-way stretch girdle for 
sale at Bonwit-Teller’s, some gowns 
discovered by the shopper at Straw- 
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bridge & Clothier’s, printed linen 
crash at Gimbel’s, a hair-wave to 
be bought at her local beauty par- 
lor, a hat to be purchased any- 
where, a print dress at Lit 
Brothers for the daughter, and a 
list of women’s dress accessories 
sold at a printed list of neighbor- 
hood stores, were other items in- 
cluded. The final tie-up with the 
company’s own product was this 
bit of copy at the end: 


Our business is coke and heat-econ- 
omy; we only present the goods on this 
page to show you what may be bought 
with a winter’s saving of money on 
Koppers Philadelphia Coke. But all of 
these items are actually for sale in Phila- 
delphia stores, and we'll quote prices as 
a courtesy. Ask for the Koppers Shopper 
when you phone. And to get a load of 
fuel, starting you on this money-saving, 
call us today! 


One other thought was also put 
across by the copy and it was this: 
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Doesn't look like a coke advertisement 
—but it’s part of a Koppers news- 
paper page 
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Since the items were all of a type 
that will interest women only, and 
because many a woman must now 
do the sort of work she didn’t do 
in happier days, the introduction to 
the page asked: “Who likes to lug 
out heavy ashes? No one that we 
know of. There are thou- 
sands of Philadelphia women using 
Koppers Coke. They write us let- 
ters as glowing as the fuel itself, 
saying that their homes have been 
cosier, cleaner and the furnace 
easier to care for than at any time 
during their housekeeping experi- 
ence.’ 

Then the reader was invited to 
“read the few sample letters here- 
with.” Those were seven in num- 
ber enclosed in a border at the bot- 
tom of the page, all from women 
in various parts of the city, names 
and addresses given, who had some- 
thing good to say about the con- 


= 
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venience and saving they had ex- 
perienced through the use of coke. 

It is also a certainty that every 
retailer whose name is listed, and 
others who will be listed later, are 
not at all displeased to find a coke 
company helping them sell specific 
articles of merchandise. 

The stores, their owners and em- 
ployees in them thus become bet- 
ter prospects for a coke salesman 
when he calls. 

This type of advertising which 
promotes another man’s merchan- 
dise has always attracted attention. 
Like the letter read over another 
man’s shoulder, like the unexpected 
piece of news discovered by acci- 
dent, it adds interest value to ad- 
vertising copy. 

The ingenious method of apply- 
ing this principle to dramatize pos- 
sible savings makes this copy out- 
standing. 


+ 


Co-operative Campaign for Books 


prou® publishers are co-operat- 
ing in an advertising campaign 
to stimulate the sale of books 
through their dealers. The cam- 
paign will endeavor to merchandise 
books after the manner of less lit- 
erary products. The publishers are 
Little, Brown & Company, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons and the Macmillan 
Company. 

The advertising begins in a na- 
tional weekly on March 25, with 
single-column space featuring four 
outstanding books, one from the 
list of each publisher. The series 
includes four similar advertise- 
ments, appearing every other week, 
covering in all sixteen books. 

Each advertisement will include 
a review of the four books fea- 
tured, written and illustrated by 
Don Herold, under the heading 
“Books that are being talked 
about.” The object of the cam- 
paign is explained in the intro- 
ductory words, “Back to the book- 
store is my motto.” 

Enlarged reproductions will be 
distributed to book dealers for dis- 
play. Another display in color will 
feature the names of the books 





mentioned in the current advertis- 
ing, together with the illustrations. 

A further tie-in with the cam- 
paign is a book band for each book 
which will carry a reproduction of 
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the Don Herold review and illus- 
tration and which will feature on 
the reverse side the other three 
books of that publisher included 
in the campaign. 
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Survey Shows Vivid Colors Are 
Best Attention-Getters 


Dash of Yellow in Blue or Red Stops Readers of Color Advertisements 


By Raoul Blumberg 


Department of Research, Liberty 


VV HEN. the facts regarding the 
attention value of various 
types of advertising technique, as 
determined by Dr. George Gallup 
in his weekly magazine reader in- 
terest surveys of July and August, 
1931, were first made available, cer- 
tain factors were omitted. This 
was because of lack of sufficient 
data on which to base statistically 
defensible conclusions. 

One of these factors was that 
of color. A general study of all 
four-color advertising compared to 
all full-page, black-and-white ad- 
vertising was made and excited 
a certain degree of interest. The 
relative attention value of different 
colors, however, was not taken into 
consideration, simply because there 
were not enough examples of ad- 
vertisements emphasizing each one 
of the different colors. 

Now that a similar set of sur- 
veys among the same weekly maga- 
zines has been completed by the 
Percival White, Inc., organization, 
enough two-color advertisements 
are available to permit examination 
of the relative attention value ap- 
parently obtained by using one 
color instead of another. 

The choice of color to use has 
been one of the recurrent problems 
of advertising. Recurrent, of 
course, because different tests made 
by different men and under vary- 
ing conditions have failed to sub- 
stantiate each other. 

For instance, psychological tests 
generally agree that blue is the pre- 
ferred color among civilized men; 
red, among women, children and 
savages. Yet: A bank made up a 
booklet on investment problems. A 
quantity was printed in six edi- 
tions, each edition exactly like the 
others except for the color of the 
cover stock. A supply of each was 
placed on a table and careful count 
was made of the number taken over 
a period of days. The booklet 





with the blue cover proved to be 
the most popular. 

Again: A direct-mail advertiser 
experimented with mailings on 
stocks of different color. He found 
that he got better returns from a 
mailing on buff stock than one on 
white—but the best returns of all 
were from a mailing on pink stock. 

In both these instances, all vari- 
ables except color were removed so 
far as possible. For instance, copy 
was exactly the same throughout, 
of course, and, in the case of the 
bank booklets, an additional precau- 
tion was taken by moving the book- 
lets on the table so that each one 
enjoyed the end position in turn. 


Chinese Don’t Like 
Yellow 


Still another anecdote of color 
complication: A motor car manu- 
facturer found that his snappy 
sports roadster would not sell in 
China because it was painted yel- 
low—a vivid, dashing yellow that 
sold like hot cakes in other 
countries but that happened to be 
the color of disaster according to 
Chinese superstition. 

This last may be the clue to dif- 
ferent results from different color 
tests. After all, it is not the color 
per se but the effect it has on the 
mind—and actions—of the be- 
holder. 

So, re-examining the cases cited 
before, it may be said that the ex- 
ample of the bank booklets showed 
blue to be the most attractive color, 
the psychological tests showed red 
to be the most pleasing color for 
women and children, and blue to be 
most pleasing to men. 

Reasons for the direct-mail re- 
sults are harder to define. How- 
ever, legibility may be the important 
factor here, as numerous optical 
tests have shown that the color 
combination with highest legibility 
is that of black lettering on yellow- 
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orange stock. This would explain 
why buff stock out-pulled white, al- 
though it may not clear up the still 
higher rating of pink. 

The Gallup-White findings dif- 
fer from all those discussed hereto, 
and their difference is in just that 
“effect on the mind.” These 
Gallup-White facts define which 
are the most attention-compelling 
colors. 

The Gallup technique, briefly, is 
to question the person possessing a 
magazine on what he remembers 
having seen. The advertisements 
that stand out, that jump off the 
page, that reach up and catch the 
eye, are, of course, the ones that 
are remembered. The Gallup-White 
findings judge, then, not how at- 
tractive or how pleasing a color is 
but how good it is at catching the 
eve. 

Now one of the outstanding 
things about all attention factor 
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group, according to the Gallup and 
White figures, was totaled. A re- 
capitulation was then made by in- 
dividual colors. For instance, 
green appeared in four different 
combinations: green and red, green 
and black, green and brown, green 
and orange. The totals for each 
of these combinations were added 
for the final total for green alone. 

Then the other colors were 
handled in the same way, the total 
for green and red being added to 
the other groups in which red ap- 
peared (red and black, red and 
brown and red and blue) to get the 
final total for red alone, and so 
on. The general average for all 
two-color advertisements was taken 
in the usual way. 

Here are the colors in their rank 
order with the percentage each one 
is above or below average of all 
two-color advertisements for men 
and for women: 





Per Cent Per Cent 

Above or Above or 
Below Aver- Below Aver- 
Rank Color age for Men age for Women 
1 Green 15% Above 27% Above 
2 Orange 7% Above 11% Above 
3 Red Average 3% Above 
4 Blue 4% Below 5% Below 
5 Brown 9% Below 14% Below 
6 Yellow 13% Below 32% Below 





ratings based upon Gallup findings 
is the variation in man and woman 
interest. In few cases, whether of 
basic appeal, headline or illustration 
appeal, or product preference, is 
there any high degree of correla- 
tion between man interest and 
woman interest. 

Yet in this question of color 
preference there is perfect correla- 
tion between the relative standings 
of the different colors in attention 
value for men and for women! The 
actual percentage of woman in- 
terest is, as usual, lower in every 
case, but the rank of colors is the 
same as for men. 

The procedure followed in de- 
termining attention values of the 
different colors was to separate all 
two-color advertisements (except 
industrial and house advertisements ) 
into groups by color combinations. 
The number of men and women 
noting advertisements in each 


In view of the fact that red 
and blue have generally been shown 
to be the most attractive and most 
pleasing, why should green and 
orange be more attention-compel- 
ling? 

The answer that comes to mind 
immediately is this: Green and 
orange are, after all, nothing more 
than blue and red to which yellow 
has been added. Granted, that 
yellow ranks lowest of all colors 
in the table above. This is probably 
due to lack of contrast between yel- 
low ink and white magazine paper. 
Nevertheless, yellow is the color of 
light, of vividness. 

So the Gallup-White findings on 
attention power of colors say, in 
effect: Take the two colors shown 
previously to be the most attrac- 
tive and the most pleasing ; brighten 
them up with a strong dash of yel- 
low; and you have attention value 
at its highest. 
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Court Rules in 


Trade Commission Hearings 






Favor of Open 


They Are to the Interest of All Concerned and According to Interpretation 
of Law Must Be Open to Public 


FTER the Federal Trade 

Commission has issued a com- 
plaint against a manufacturer 
charging unfair competition, the 
customary procedure is to hold 
open or public hearings at which 
testimony is taken. On the basis 
of this testimony, the Commission 
hands down its decision. 

The publicity that is given to 
these hearings is seldom bene- 
ficial to the manufacturer who is 
concerned, even though the ulti- 
mate decision of the Commission 
may be to drop the charges. The 
news gets around to the trade, par- 
ticularly, that the manufacturer 
has been charged with unfair trade 
and the effect is damaging. 

E. Griffith Hughes, Inc., a com- 
pany engaged in the sale of 
certain proprietary preparations, 
which had been charged by the 
Commission with false and fraudu- 
lent advertising and unfair trade 
methods, challenged the right of 
the Commission to take testimony 
in open session. 

It applied to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia for 
an injunction restraining the Com- 
mission from making the com- 
plaint public and from taking any 
testimony in public. It also ob- 
jected to making public the tran- 
script of the testimony. The lower 
court dismissed the bill and the 
case was then brought on appeal 
to the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals. Here, the action of 
the lower court was sustained. 

The latter court pointed out that 
there was no complaint to the effect 
that open hearings would disclose 


— 
W. F. Williamson Dies 


William F. Williamson, who until his 
retirement several months ago had been 
active in the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness for more than forty years, died at 
Kenilworth, Ill, this week, aged sixty- 
three. He was founder and president of 
the W. F. Williamson Advertising Ser- 
vice, Chicago. 


trade secrets, or the names of the 
company’s customers or any other 
detail of its business which would 
seriously injure it. The only com- 
plaint was that the Commission has 
no right to determine to hear evi- 
dence in public; that until its final 
determination its function is wholly 
inquisitorial and must therefore be 
secret. 

Doubtless, said the court, the 
Commission has been provided, by 
Congress, with discretion to hold 
secret hearings when there is evi- 
dence that trade secrets or similar 
data may be disclosed. But, the 
court concluded, where the possi- 
bility of loss is founded wholly on 
the public knowledge that a com- 
plaint has been ordered, no good 
reason exists why public hearings 
should not be held. 

In a number of other acts of 
Congress creating bodies similar to 
the Trade Commission, provision is 
made that all proceedings shall be 
public. This is done because star 
chamber proceedings permit cor- 
rupt .public officials to engage in 
practices that are not in the public 
interest. 

In other words, ruled the court, 
open hearings are to the interest 
of everyone concerned. The act 
creating the Trade Commission 
distinctly provides that any person 
who may be interested may make 
application to be allowed by the 
Commission to intervene in any 
proceeding. “This provision,” 
ruled the court, “the Commission 
has construed to impose upon it 
the duty of public hearings, and in 
this we concur.” 


+ 


Costikyan with Metropolitan 
Kent R. Costikyan, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 
rug and carpet importer, has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York. He will continue as a di- 
rector of Kent-Costikyan, handling its 
advertising through the . Metropolitan 
agency. 
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RE WE POPULAR 
WITH THE LADIES? 


A very pertinent ques- 
tion with present day advertisers and one 
that we delight in answering, for we point 
with pride to the fact that MORE 
WOMEN BUY THE EXAMINER 
THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


And here's some ‘‘response”’ figures that 
indicate their tremendous interest in their 
favorite newspaper. 


BABETTE A A AAA AA 
Fashion Authority of the Ex- 
aminer receives An Average of 
Over 244 Letters Per Day or 
More than 89,000 Per Year! 


PRUDENCE PENNY a2 AA A 
Home Economics Expert of the 
Examiner receives An Average 
of Over 423 Requests Per Day 
or More than 154,000 Per 
Year! 


Reader Interest! And How! Anda TAN- 


GIBLE reason why the Examiner is the 
SUREST foundation for any advertising 
campaign in this market! 


4 How Well Do You Know The Coast ? a 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 2 
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7,000,000 


Consumers in the 
New York City Market 


WHO are they? How many 
men? Women? Children? 


What do they wear? 
What do they eat? 


Where do they buy and how 
often? 


How much do they pay? 


What newspapers do they 
read? What magazines? 


What do they own—automo- 
biles, radios, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric refrigerators, 
electric washers? 


How old are these household 
conveniences? 


The Polk Consumer Census, an- 
swering these and myriad other 
questions, reveals for the first 
time, every significant advertising, 
sales and market fact—neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood—for all 
boroughs in New York City, the 
greatest single market in the 
country. 

Available now, the Polk Census 
tabulates and cross-tabulates 140 
definite facts gathered in the home 





from the woman head of the fam- 
ily, who spends 85% of the family 
income and knows where the rest 
goes; an accurate, unbiased study 
—not a mere survey—of the buy- 
ing habits, preferences and prej- 
udices of 1,752,000 families. 

Never before has such complete 
information in such exhaustive de- 
tail been available for the solution 
of production, distribution and 
sales promotion problems. Gath- 
ered by trained interviewers and 
machine-tabulated, the facts are 
definite guides to price linings, 
own and competitors’ sales posi- 
tions, market saturation and re- 
placement opportunities—all by 
neighborhoods. 

The New York consumer study 
is the outstanding achievement in 
the gigantic nation-wide Polk 
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Census which has already com- 
pleted 20% of the national pro- 
gram and eventually will cover 
70°, of the American market. In 
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every city, the Polk reports have 
been of tremendous value, and 
have been purchased not only by 
manufacturers, distributors and 
retailers, but by newspapers for 
the guidance of retail advertisers. 





KEYS TO 


In one neighborhood, 38.6% of the 
people prefer a certain brand of tooth- 
paste, while in an immediately adja- 
cent neighborhood, the same tooth- 
paste is preferred by only 6.4% of 
the people. 

In one whole borough, 28 & of the 
people either have no choice or do 
not buy any tooth- paste. 

In one neighborhood, 44%. of the 
chief wage earners of families are 
women. 

39% of the homes in one borough 
are still heated by stoves. 

In one borough 91 % of the families 
do not own automobiles, and 21 % of 
those owned are over 4 years old. 


powve lines to 
tive position ascertained, replacement 





THE CITY 


Actually 5 factors revealed in the enab. 
+ to be estab tlibed, actual tive of market determmed, combert 4 


and solicitations to SSS 


Only 7% of the families who prefer 
“A” store as a department store, buy 
their shoes in that store. Less than 1 % 
of the families who prefer another 
store as a department store, prefer it 
for furniture. 


One well-known department store 
spent 70% of its shoe promotion 
appropriation advertising women’s 

oes for $5 or less ina newpaper, 
69% of whose reading families fit 
more than $5 for women’s shoes. 
same store spent a substantial — 
of pp Gadast vertising $5 to $7. 
millinery in a newspaper, 54 
whose families spend ie chen ¢ $s & 
women’s hats. 
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Mr. Emmett Started Something 


His Record of Nineteen Years of Continuous Handling of the Liggett & 
Myers Account Is Challenged by Many 


URTON EMMETT, as an ad- 

vertising agency executive, was 
responsible for the handling of the 
Liggett & Myers tobacco account 
for nineteen years. When he retired 
from the Newell-Emmett Company 
this year, the Little Schoolmaster 
commented in Printers’ INK on 
this enviable record of service and 
remarked that perhaps he had es- 
tablished a record. 

That started something. Print- 
ERS’ INK expected to hear from a 
few old-timers but it wasn’t pre- 
pared for so many entries in the 
contest. 

Some of the advertising men who 
entered their claims did not under- 
stand that Mr. Emmett’s record 
was that of an individual advertis- 
ing agency executive who had been 
personally responsible for the han- 
dling of a single account. There 
are, of course, a great many ac- 
counts that have been with one 
agency for more than nineteen 
years but only in a few instances 
have these accounts been handled 
by one man. In some instances, too, 
accounts that formerly were active 
have since stopped advertising en- 
tirely or become insignificant adver- 
tisers. It is not quite fair to com- 
pare such accounts, even if they 
have remained with one agency 
man, with the continuous activity 
of the Liggett & Myers account 
which has been a big advertiser 
ever since Mr. Emmett first started 
handling it. 

Letters giving the records of sev- 
eral advertising agency executives 
have already been published in 
Printers’ INK. 

G. B. Mitchell, vice-president of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
has handled the account of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway since 
1912, wrote B. S. Laitin of the 
same agency. 

Frank Presbrey called attention 
to the Shredded Wheat account 
which he personally took over in 
1904 and continued to handle for 
twenty-six years. 

Then John O. Powers told about 





an account which he handled for 
twenty-seven years, the Mum Man 
ufacturing Company. 

O. F. Cooper, advertising agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, suggested that George E. 
Barton, president of the Amsterdam 
Agency, Inc., might be entitled to 
the palm. Mr. Barton has handled 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
account for more than thirty years. 

Knowing that F. Wallis Arm- 
strong had been personally re- 
sponsible for the advertising of sev- 
eral large advertisers for a great 
many years, a PRINTERS’ INK rep- 
resentative asked this veteran to 
tell how long he had been handling 
Campbell’s Soup and others. Here 
is his reply: 


F. Watitis Armstronc CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“Modesty prevents.” You know it 
and I know it and if the other fellow’'s 
interested, he can find it out. 


F. WaALtis ARMSTRONG, 
President. 


One of Mr. Armstrong’s em- 
ployees, however, volunteered the 
information in another letter which 
Printers’ INK published. Mr. 
Armstrong has personally handled 
the Campbell’s Soup account for 
twenty-four years; Barber Asphalt 
for twenty-six years ; Penn Publish- 
ing for twenty-seven years and 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
for twenty-five years—also the 
S. L. Allen account for twenty-six 
years. 

Here, ‘however, is a letter which 
should close the argument: 


Tue De Lavat Separator ComPANy 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In the January 5 issue of Printers’ 
InK, on page 90, the “Schoolmaster” 
wonders “If any member of the Class 
knows some agency man who has been 
responsible for the handling of one ac- 
count for more than nineteen years,” if 
so “let him speak up 

Here is one for the book that knocks 
our nineteen-year record into a cocked 
at: Louis V. Urmy has handled the 
De Laval Separator Company advertising 
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account for forty-two years without a 
break. The attached is taken from the 
August, 1931 issue of the “De Laval 
Monthly.” : 

Mr. Urmy still has this account and is 
going as strong as ever. 

C. L. Reisner, 

Advertising Manager. 


The article in the “De Laval 
Monthly,” to which Mr. Reisner re- 
fers, relates the interesting fact that 
Mr. Urmy started work as a file 
boy, after leaving school, with Geo. 
P. Rowell & Company “who at that 
time was considered the leading 
general advertising agency in the 
country.” Mr. Urmy worked for 
the famous founder of PRINTERS’ 
InK for five years. 

There may be others who can 
claim a longer record than that of 
Mr. Urmy. Perhaps John N. 
Thomas is one of these, but in his 
letter he does not claim that he or 
his associates have been personally 
responsible as individuals for the 
handling of the accounts which W. 
W. Sharpe & Co., Inc., has served 


for so many years. Mr. Thomas 
writes : 
W. W. Suarre & Co., Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

John N. Thomas, has been associated 
with the W. W. Sharpe & Co. agency 
from boyhood days (in the days of 
Horace Greeley) since 1873, and with 
him are Roy J. Jones and Charles D. 
Jann, with a record of forty and thirty- 
eight years respectively; each of these 
men have been personal contacts to sev- 
eral of the firms indicated below. 


Years of 

Continuous 

Service 
E. Fougera & Co... .....ccssccces 48 
Metropolitan Savings Bank...... 45 
Irving Savings Bank............ 37 


Z. H. Polachek (Patent Promoter) 30 
National Loan Society........... 29 
Bank of Montreal (Transfer Dept.) 27 
Sight-Seeing Yacht.............. 25 
Emigrant Savings Bank......... 24 
Iron Steamboat ©o 
McAllister Navigation Co........ 
(Each of the above are active accounts 
to this day) 
John Duncan’s Sons—Lea & Perrins 
(until recent years).......... 
Hudson River Day Line......... 28 
Prior to the formation (about fifteen 
years ago) of the Dry Association, 
who had a long battle with the N. Y. 
ce newspapers on the basis of rates, 
with the result of a set contract rate to 


all Department Stores, etc., we had com- 
plete control covering a period of from 
twenty to thirty years of the advertising 
of A. T. Stewart in succession up to the 
Wanamaker acquisition, B. Altman & 
Co., Stern Brothers, Le Boutillier Bros., 
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Budd, Cammeyer, Ehrich Bros., Adams 
& Co., Gilman Collamore & Co., Davis 
Collamore and others. 


Joun N. Tuomas, 
President. 


One entry came from Canada. T. 
H. Yull, a director of McConnell 
& Fergusson Limited, London ad- 
vertising agency, writes that the 
president and general manager of 
that agency, J. E. McConnell, has 
handled the account of the T. H. 
Estabrooks Co., Limited, Saint 
John, N. B., continuously for over 
twenty-eight years, making trips to 
that city for the purpose every year 
since 1904. During that time, Esta- 
brooks has grown from small be- 
ginnings as packers of Red Rose 
Tea to become a very large tea and 
coffee importing house. 

Another twenty-six-year active 
account, handled by one man, is re- 
ported by L. A. Sandlass of Balti- 
more. Mr. Sandlass has represented 
the advertising account of the 
Resinol Chemical Company since 
November, 1906. The products of 
this company are Resinol Ointment, 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Shaving 
Stick. 

An interesting letter also comes 
from an agency executive with two 
twenty-eight-year accounts, the 
claim for one of which has a slight 
flaw : 


H. E. Lesan Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In 1904, while with the Root Newspa- 
per Association, then a subsidiary of Dry 
Goods Economist, I prepared and han- 
dled advertising copy and plans for 
Nazareth Waist Company, makers of 
children’s underwear, when they made 
taped waists only. I have followed 
through with them, giving continuous ad- 
vertising service, with the exception of 
one year, about 1908, when Wilbur Cor- 
man, then with N. W. Ayer & Son, cap- 
tured the account for that year. So the 
record reads, “‘now serving Nazareth for 
the twenty-eighth year.” 

Perhaps somebody may say there is a 
flaw in my claim to the palm because 
of this one year interruption, so I will 
give you another case to consider. 

In 1905, also while with the Root 
Newspaper Association, I - 
vertising copy and plans for Standard 
Oil Cloth Company, later the Standard 
Textile Products Company, makers of 
Meritas_ Oil Cloth and nitas Cloth 
Wall Covering. have continuously 


served this account for twenty-eight 

years, having transferred the business to 
this agency in 1915. 

James Mackay, 

President. 








For thirty-one years, according to 
Frank Kiernan, of the advertising 
agency bearing his name in New 
York, he has served uninterruptedly 
the Investment Banking House of 
L. A. Norton & Company of New 
York. 

The New England climate must 
be favorable to advertising account 
longevity because four agents from 
Boston wrote to tell Printers’ IN« 
about accounts which they had han- 
died for many years. 


“You betcha my life,” writes H. 
B. Humphrey, head of his own 
agency, “I can beat old man 


Emmett’s record because I have 
handled the Boston Garter account 
ever since 1908 without a break. 

“There are two or three smaller 
accounts that have been with us for 
over thirty years, but I speak of the 
George Frost Company, maker of 
Boston Garters for men and Velvet 
Grip Hose Supporters for women, 
because this has always been a na- 
tional account and one that was 
built strictly by advertising in na- 
tional media—mostly magazines.’ 

Allen H. Wood, president and 
treasurer of Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Co., writes that “We have 
three accounts on our books that 
show a thirty years’ record of con- 
tinuous service rendered by this 
agency, namely, Lablache Face 
Powder, J. S. Waterman & Sons 
and Houghton Mifflin Company.” 

The head of another agency, P. 
F. O’Keefe, declares that he does 
not wish to “enter any controversy 
in regard to this matter” but adds 
that for the benefit of anyone who 
is interested, the advertising of the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford, 
Conn., has been in his charge for 
about twenty-two years. 

The fourth Boston agent is S. A. 
Conover. A. J. Peel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Conover agency refers 
to Mr. Conover’s record of han- 
dling the advertising of the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston for twenty-one years. 

Several modest advertising agents 
briefly told about their long-term 
records without naming the ac- 
counts. One of these, H. H. 
Charles, veteran head of the 
Charles Advertising Service, New 
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York, mentioned that he had served 
three accounts for about twenty- 
seven years. The accounts, which Mr. 
Charles failed to name, are, PRint- 
ERS’ INK learned, the W. F. Allen 
Company, Salisbury, Md., straw- 
berry plants; Phillip & Scully, 
Pomeroy, Pa., makers of cattle 
dehorners, and Harrison’s Nurser- 
ies, Berlin, Md. 

E. Wilson, of Cheltenham— 
Advertising, points to the record of 
the secretary of that organization, 
Alan H. Gamble. Mr. Gamble be- 
gan work on the Brooks Brothers, 
New York retailer, account early in 
the spring of 1900 and he has been 
the only account man to work on 
this business in thirty-two years, up 
to the spring of 1932. 

Oddly enough, only one ex-ad- 
vertising agent was heard from. 
Henry 'S: Chapin, president and 
treasurer of Educational Founda- 
tions, Inc., publishers of Educa- 
tional Foundations, recalled the 
time when he was a solicitor for 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
back in the days when that agency 
was primarily a space broker. 

Here is what Mr. Chapin says: 


EpucaTIONAL FouNnDATIONS 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was a solicitor for the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. up to the time he sold out 
to the present group. 

One of my first accounts was Frank C. 
Clark, who ran tours abroad and origi- 
nated cruises to the Mediterranean. 

Whether I got his order in my first 
year or not I do not recall, but I am 
very certain that there was one group of 
newspapers, consisting of the leading 
paper in each big city, a total of nineteen 
papers, in which his advertising did not 
miss an issue for over nineteen years. 

This was his standard list, the size of 
the copy varying with the seasons. In 
the busy months we added other papers 
and magazines, but these advertisements 
never stopped. It was the basic policy 
of the campaign for his offer to be found 
by anyone who even dreamed of foreign 
travel, at any time of the year. 

I know I handled the account more 
than the nineteen years represented by 
this situation, the list of papers being 
developed through a year or two of. ex- 
periment before it was a fixture. 

Henry S. CHaprn. 


Now that the old-timers have all 
had an opportunity to pfesent 
their claims, Printers’ INK can 
close the contest with congratula- 
tions to all. 
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News Flavor in 
Advertisi 


Business-Paper 
ng Copy 


House Magazine Idea Allows Much Copy, Many Different Themes, Is 
Flexible and May Build a Dealer Following 


By Don 


WO important functions of 

business-paper advertising are 
to give dealers merchandising help 
and to give them the latest news 
of the company’s products and 
policies. 

It so happens that these two jobs 
are also important functions of the 
house magazine. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why several ad- 
vertisers have adopted the house 
magazine technique to give news 
flavor to their business-paper copy. 

For instance, there is the 
“Friendly Five Footnotes” page 
which has been used by the Jarman 
Shoe Company. 

In commenting upon the com- 
pany’s reasons for using this page, 
C. P. Clark, vice-president of the 
company, told Printers’ INK: “We 
felt that our dealers needéd all the 
merchandising and advertising help 
we could give them and that, al- 
though we publish our own house 
magazine monthly and frequent 
mailings are made over Mr. Jar- 
man’s signature, we should never- 
theless add business-paper advertis- 
ing to our efforts.” 

“Friendly Five Footnotes” has 
many of the attributes of a house 
magazine although it consists of 
only a single page in business- 
paper space. It carries a regular 
masthead and varies its editorial 
appeal each month. 

In one issue the company told 
about the growth of its number of 
dealers, how 80 per cent of its raw 
stock is imported, the experience 
of a single store which sold 320 
pairs of the company’s shoes on the 
first day of business and several 
brief, but interesting, sales points. 

A similar page in the sporting 
goods field is “Glad News by Glad- 
ding,” a page advertisement each 
month by B. F. Gladding & Com- 
pany, Inc. “Glad News” has a 


masthead and then various items 
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arranged according to _ interest. 

The issue for January, 1933, 
features as its main story the fact 
that the company’s famous water- 
proofed Otselic is now put up in 
tapered form. A picture of the 
new carton is shown and the story 
points out that the product is dis- 
tributed only by jobbers. 

Another item is headed “Otselic 
Has Unusual Finish” and there are 
two paragraphs describing this. 

The second main story on this 
page is based on the fact that the 
company’s products are now retail- 
ing at $5 whereas in 1929 similar 
products brought $8, $10 and $12. 

In the February issue of “Glad 
News” the feature story is based 
on the free window display card 
furnished to all the company’s 
dealers. The secondary story is 
headed “1,000,000 Salesmen Selling 
Gladding Lines” and points out that 
each month 1,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s advertisements are being 
published in magazines reaching 
sportsmen. 

Typical of the kind of material 
that can be introduced in such 
pages is the following item which 
is headed, “Do You ‘Carry’ or 
‘Sell’ Lines?” The item follows: 


For many years the expression “carry- 
ing” has been used throughout the retail 
trade. For the past two years this 
word has indicated the true conditions in 
many retail stores. 

Your _— comes only from the items 
you sell—not the items you carry. 
Gladding Lines have been proving profit- 
able to the retailer because he “sells” 
them while many other lines are 
“carried”—and “‘carried’’ into the next 
year or two. 

1933 offers you a big opportunity to 
buy right—to buy lines that will sell 
rapidly. Stock those fishing lines that 
Mr. Sportsman wants and at the end of 
the season you will have a nice profit 
and practically no “carry-over.” 


One of the newsiest, because it 
contains more items than the aver- 
age, is “Gray News” issued by the 
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Gray Marine Motor Company. 

A recent issue carries as its main 
story “Gray Announces 1933 Line” 
and this describes briefly the 
twenty-four models the company is 
getting out. 

There are four pictures on this 
page, three of motors and a fourth 
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ing Suit News” issued by the 
Ocean Bathing Suit Company and in 
its second number for the month of 
February. This page appears in 
magazines going to department 
stores and in the February issue the 
main story is headed, “Reorders 
from the South Show Latest 


of a drive gear. These 
various motors are de- 
scribed technically and 
above one of the pic- 
tures appears the head, 
“49 per cent of all 
Marine Motors built in 
1931, from 50 to 
H.P., were Built by 
Gray.” 

Almost an entire col- 
umn is devoted to com- 
ments of users of the 


product. These are 
single - sentence _ testi- 
monials showing user 
enthusiasm. 


While the company 
does not give dealers 
sales suggestions as 
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such, the listing of the 
sales points and de- 
scriptions of the prod- 
uct give the dealer sales 
points in very handy 
reference form. 

Last year the Borden 
Sales Company, Inc., 
ran a page house maga- 
zine in business-paper 
space for the entire 
year. The heading was 














“Fountain News” and This advertiser runs his news type of advertising ver- 
the page was used to tically in double-page spreads instead of horizontally 


convey to druggists vari- 

ous information which would be 
of value to them in servicing their 
fountains. 

The final issue was devoted en- 
tirely to an article which was 
headed, “Can You Answer This 
Question ?” with a sub-head, “Why 
Do More Fountains Serve Borden’s 
Malted Milk Than Any Other Two 
Brands Put Together?” 

This final issue carried a coupon, 
an unusual feature for this type of 
advertising but added evidence of 
its flexibility. 

Still another house magazine 
business page is the “Ocean Bath- 


Trends.” A large picture illus- 
trates a corner of the company’s ac- 
cessory shop in New York City. 
As might be expected, this page 
has a fashion section. Occupying 
three columns across the bottom are 
fashion illustrations showing four 
models of the company’s suits. 
“Ocean Bathing Suit News” is 
different in format from other ad- 
vertisements of this kind since it 
consists of a double-page spread 
with the masthead running down 
the side of the left-hand page in- 
stead of across the top. Thus 
when the dealer turns the magazine 
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he finds that its top is at the left 
side of the left-hand page aud the 
bottom is at the outside of the 
right-hand page. 

The chief advantage of this type 
of advertising is its flexibility. It 
adapts itself to single pages and 
to spreads with equal facility. Be- 
yond the masthead which should be 
used for identification there is no 
feature that needs to be carried 
every month. 

Furthermore, - it is perfectly 
natural for an advertiser to use two 
or three different themes in a single 
page, something that is not often 
so easy to do in an ordinary ad- 
vertisement. 

Also, this type of page has an 
unusual appeal owing to its news 
flavor and, if it is intelligently 
edited, will build a following 
among dealers who will read it and 
look for it month after month. 

It cannot be used by those ad- 
vertisers who believe that a great 
deal of copy is a handicap. These 
house magazine business-paper 
pages are packed full of copy and 
pictures and little effort is made 
to achieve tricky layouts. This does 
not mean that they cannot be laid 
out attractively, but the method is 
that of magazine page layout 
rather than of ordinary advertis- 
ing layout. 





Ohio Papers Elect Littick 


W. O. Littick,. of qanewvitie, has ipen 
elected president of the newly segenized 
Ohio Newspaper Association. Other of- 
ficers are: Granville Barrere, vice-presi- 
dent; Chester MacTammany, business 
manager of the ae Cage B are 
tary- ee and 
former field manager oF he old Ksigh, 
Newspai ~ 3 As me executive secre- 
tary. Iter 


eral mana 
of the Ohio Sie 5 ro ar ieien, bes 


been made chairman of the gps = a 
ommittee. 


Changes in Lord & Thomas 


John W. Runyon has been made man- 
iger of the radio department of the Los 
Angeles office of rd & Thomas, Inc. 
Hume Seymour, formerly in charge of 
radio, has been transferred to the copy 
lepartment. 


C. R. Cavalli Joins Reese 


Charles Root Cavalli, formerly with 
the advertising staff of Vogue, has joined 
Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., as 
vice-president and director of fashion 
publicity. 
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A RESPONSIVE NEW 


MARKET 


For National Advertisers 
. 


Cottage Camps and Resort 
Owners forced to expand and 
improve to meet demands of 
traveling public. 


“ 


Survey shows 75% contemplate 
immediate expansion, improve- 
ment or betterment for 1933. 
Vast market for replacement of 
equipment and supplies for 
operating. 

“ 


300,000 Cottages with 450,000 
Beds, require 2,700,000 Sheets 
and Pillow-cases; hundreds of 
thousands of Towels, Bed- 
spreads, Curtains, Table Covers, 
Floor Rugs, etc. 


“~ 
A CLASS MARKET where 
your advertising dollar buys 
quick response from actual 
buyers; undisturbed by profit- 
less price slashing. 


“ 


TOURIST TRADE reaches a 
select 12,500 of these Cottage 
Camps and Resorts in 48 States. 
Only exhaustive Survey of this 
market ever made now at YOUR 
DISPOSAL—Write TODAY. 


GURIST [RADE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mark A. Selsor lL. M. Carroll 
60 E. 42nd St., 168 N. Michigen Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. Chteago, Tl. 
Accepted Applicant C. C. A. 
One of the Cornelius Publications, Inc., Group 











Guarding Against Blunders of the 
Novice Salesman 


His Senseless Slips May Slow Up Sales 
By George J. ‘Thiessen 


Manager, Fur Fame Bait Company 


‘THE average salesman really 
wants to make good. He 
strives as best he knows how to 
produce results. But in many cases 
he fails in his objective because he 
is careless. The manufacturer 
with men on the road realizes this 
and therefore does everything 
within reason to have his rep- 
resentatives trained as well as his 
facilities permit. 

Obviously, too, since many con- 
cerns have to recruit their men 
from wherever they can get them, 
it is frequently impossible to im- 
part anything more than the rudi- 
ments of salesmanship. From 
then on it is up to the individual 
and his own actions determine 
largely whether he will succeed or 
fail. 

Too much enthusiasm is often as 
fatal as none at all. The novice 
“blunders in” where he ought to 
“tread softly.” Because so many 
do this, perhaps a few hints would 
be welcomed by those who are 
starting their careers as salesmen. 

First of all, we must admit 
there are those selling today who 
ought to be working at something 
else. Many of these imagine all 
they have to do is to get a sample 
case and pick up some easy cash. 
In this group there are many who 
will never become good salesmen, 
regardless of the training they re- 
ceive. In other words, they are 
utterly incompetent. 

Such misfits cost the firms they 
represent plenty of money. Not 
only does this type of salesmen fail 
to interest purchasers but very 
frequently give a bad impression 
of the products they are handling. 
The result is, at times, a loss al- 
most impossible to estimate. To 
illustrate : 

A few days ago a man came into 
my office selling labels. The con- 
cern in question had done business 
with us before so its representative 


had no great problem on his hands 
to get another order. However, 
since this was his initial appear- 
ance, I wanted to ask him some- 
thing about the method of manu- 
facture. He evidently did not 
know how to answer, so instead of 
telling me so frankly, he blurted 
out: 

“Gee, my brain ain’t working 
good today. That doggone liquor 
I drank last night wasn’t good, 
so—” 

Well, you can imagine the im- 
pression this salesman created 
with me! His alibi was the most 
peculiar, the most brainless, I be- 
lieve I have ever heard. Maybe 
he told the truth. If so, he would 
have been better off—and so would 
his firm—if he had said he honestly 
could not give me the information 
I wanted. 


If His Firm 
Knew 


This man didn’t use good judg- 
ment. Because I was very cordial 
and chatted with him like an old 
friend, he did his best to recipro- 
cate. I'll bet his firm would have 
given more than the profits on one 
order not to have had the state- 
ment made. 

This was simply a case where the 
salesman should have used his 
head and didn’t. 

Here is another example along 
this line: 

A young man came to see me 
selling custom-made shirts. He was 
hardly immaculate; his suit needed 
pressing; his collar was soiled and 
the tie he wore had seen better 
days—and many of them. He came 
into the office smoking a hand- 
rolled cigarette, flipped the ashes 
on the floor and showed his 
samples. 

“You know,” he announced im- 
pressively, “all successful men wear 
tailored garments. You've simply 
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cot to do it to make a good im- 
pression.” 

And at the same time he was 
telling me this I was looking at his 
unkempt appearance. 

The salesman had a good line of 
shirts and the prices were right. 
Naturally, he sold them but if he 
had lived up to the information he 
handed out, I am certain he would 

ave tripled his sales. 

Sloppy agents, regardless of 
what they sell; are an actual lia- 
bility. The old saying that “birds 
of a feather flock together” is very 
true and if the salesman presents 
an unfavorable appearance, his 
goods will not appeal as_ they 
should. 

Now take the case of another 
man; an aggressive “go-getter” 
who evidently knows his business 
for he makes many sales. The 
fellow is well dressed, neat, and, 
| believe, would prove a success 
with almost anything he undertook 
to handle. However, he has an 
old battered car, the vintage of 
1925, I imagine, and a new sign on 
his tire cover which reads: 


BLANK SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
ALL Woot AnD WE 
GUARANTEE TO 
Fit You 
Up-To-THE-MINUTE STYLES 


The brilliant advertising actually 
makes the old bus the man drives 
look even more antiquated than it 
is. And when you see that “up-to- 
the-minute styles” you just natu- 
rally lose confidence in the line. 
Others have commented upon the 
contrast and make fun of this sales- 
man because they cannot reconcile 
themselves to the two extremes—a 
junk automobile and fashionable 
garments. 

A similar case came to my at- 
tention recently; that of a man 
who takes orders for teas, coffee 
and spices. This fellow has an old 
delivery truck with crude lettering 
on the sides and back. You can 
read through the peeling paint the 
words, “Highest Quality,” but I'll 
bet when the housewife sees this 
ancient rattle-trap parked in front 
of her door she does not believe 
the advertising statement. 

How different is the outfit owned 
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this deserves 


thought 


Every current source of 
information shows NEWARK to 
be one of the key markets in the 
country. It certainly gave ea 
good account of itself in 1939. 


Contrary to the usual order of 
things it is one of the easiest 
markets to sell effectively be- 
cause one newspaper gives 
complete, quality coverage. 
Advertisers using the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS to sell this 
active market not only buy un- 
stimulated reader interest con- 
centrated within the trading area 
but they secure the greatest buyer 
contact obtainable . . . more 
than the other Newark dailies 
combined . . . more than the Sun- 
day papers combined . . . over 
60% greater than any other local 
medium and greater, by far, than 
any other newspaper published 
or sold in the territory. This is 
COVERAGE . . . and then some. 


It means simplified selling effort, 
the cost confined to one adver- 
tising schedule; a cost lower 
today than at any time in the last 
thirteen years. 


Evening 

N EUGENE W. FARRELL’ 
Business & Advertising Moar., 
215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE,. 
General Representatives: 


New York ’ 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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by another man selling the same 
goods; a shiny new machine that 
is spic and span, polished so it 
glistens. I happen to know that 
the last salesman, who probably has 
no better merchandise, sells five 
times the goods and actually works 
less hours than the other with the 
battered and dilapidated truck. 

The salesman must be a born 
diplomat. As an illustration, I know 
of a case where the president of 
a large concern, rated at more than 
a million dollars, was approached 
by a man selling suits. This fel- 
low, undoubtedly using a cut-and- 
dried talk, started out like this: 

“The clothes you are wearing 
are not what they ought to be. 
They should be hand-tailored. Now 
let me show you—” 

The prospect, who actually had 
an expensive suit on, costing pos- 
sibly a hundred dollars or more, 
simply gave the fellow the air. It 
was apparent that the agent did 
not know good clothes when he saw 
them, even though the ones the 
prospect had on were somewhat 
shabby. 

Since I know the executive very 
well, I’m going to say that the 
salesman would have sold him 
several suits, no doubt, because the 
man realized that it was a sheer 
waste to spend so much money for 
clothes which were ruined so 
quickly about his plant. 

But the one break the salesman 
made fixed him forever in this 
case. It cost him plenty, for if the 
boss had purchased a suit, other 
executives of the company prob- 
ably also would have. 

The new salesman just starting 
out is an actual liability to the 
average concern if he has had no 
selling experience. The problem 
with which he is confronted is so 


+. 


World Wide Agency Elects 

Emil M. Scholz, president of the 
World Wide oy Corporation, 
New York, has been elected treasurer 
also. Miss Phoebe C. Marks has been 
elected secretary. Robert B. McClean 
continues as vice-president. 


Appoints Williams 
The Placerville, Calif., Republican has 
appointed Williams & Company, Inc., as 
its national advertising representative. 
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strange that despite the sales 
manuals and the instructions, he 
does not know how to present the 
facts in the proper manner so as 
to sell the goods, whatever they 
may 

Too many salesmen think they 
are perfect because they have read 
the instructions the sales manager 
has given them. Actually, he has 
only touched upon a few points. 

Here is an interesting point, I 
think, to emphasize when sending 
out new salesmen: “Be brief.” Be- 
cause a man gives an interview, the 
salesman has no right to take up 
a couple of hours of his time; that 
is, of course, with the average 
sale which, for instance, does not 
run over Even in the case 
of certain items such as a fire ex- 
tinguisher, where plant installation 
is contemplated, running into hun- 
dreds of dollars, the salesman must 
not make himself a bore. Judg- 
ment is necessary, of course. 

It is my opinion that the salient 
facts ought to be given first; then 
the interview may be continued or 
terminated, depending upon the at- 
titude of the prospect. 

When this is done, another visit 
can be made—or several of them. 
So much depends upon the sales- 
man that no manual nor set of in- 
structions can possibly cope with 
all situations. The average sales- 
man talks too much, particularly 
the beginner. He should give the 
other fellow a chance to put in a 
word now and then. 

And if he talks quality—let him 
be quality, first, last and always. 
There are more salesmen preach- 
ing this today than ever before and 
fewer, I believe, proving it to the 
prospect because of their own ap- 
pearance and their traveling equip- 
ment, together with deportment. 


+ 


Free Movies, New Medium 

Under a plan directed by The Wo- 
men’s Screen Guild, New York, com- 
mercial films produced for advertisers 
will be shown mornings in Loew theaters. 
Admission will be by ticket, issued. free 
of charge. 


Scovil Joins Agency 
Charles Lee Scovil has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, New 
York, as vice-president and director. 
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Department Stores Reveal Most 
Popular Loss Leaders 


85 Per Cent Pick Nationally Advertised Merchandise; 6.9 Per Cent 
Choose Private Brands 


By R. C. Hollander 


Ne full complete understanding 
+N of the loss leader problem 
can be had without a knowledge 
of the manufacturer’s viewpoint, 
for it is the manufacturer, even 
more than the retailer, who is re- 
sponsible for so much of the agita- 
tion against this practice. 

The problem confronting the 
manufacturer in this connection is 
one of resale price maintenance. 
His cry is that loss leader selling 
by retail stores tends to make the 
loss price the standard price, with 
resultant loss of profits for both 
parties. 

Manufacturers are _ seriously 
questioning the wisdom of invest- 
ing thousands of dollars in national 
advertising to create consumer ac- 
ceptance and product prestige, 
knowing that these very character- 
istics make their products the 
choicest prey for the retail price 
cutters. That department stores 
use nationally advertised articles 
for loss leader selling in preference 
to other items is brought out 
clearly in the stores’ replies, as 
shown in the following summary: 


Kinps OF MERCHANDISE BEstT 
SuITep For Loss LEADER 
PuRPOSES 
Nationally advertised 

Private Brands 
Unbranded 


Logically, the test of a good loss 
leader would be whether or not the 
item appealed to a great number 
of people, and whether or not it 
was of a standard quality. The 
value and the saving of items of 
known quality offered at a cut 
price are quickly recognized by the 
customer, but when wunbranded 


This, the second =. a series of two 
articles in Dry Goods by Mr. 
Hollander, is based a, findings from a 
survey among department stores and is 
reprinted with permission. 
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merchandise or merchandise of 
unknown quality is offered at a 
low price in an advertisement the 
customer often is suspicious that 
the quality is inferior. Nation- 
ally advertised products being in 
most cases well-known standards 
of quality, and usually having a 
high degree of universal appeal, 
therefore are logical selections 
for loss leader selling. Toilet and 
drug articles, for these reasons, es- 
pecially are used as loss leaders 
very frequently. They are low- 
price staple items—everyday neces- 
sities—with a wide appeal, and 
people can immediately recognize 
the quality by the name. 


Only One Store 
Listed Listerine 


Many interesting observations 
concerning the actual products 
most frequently used as loss lead- 
ers resulted from the questionnaire. 
Listerine, for example, is com- 
monly considered the “classic 
example” of loss leader selling. Yet 
only one store listed this product! 
Perhaps the explanation is that 
Listerine is more typically a drug 
store item than a department store 
item. More logically, it may be 
that Listerine already 
sold so often at a loss that the loss 
price has become the standard, 
meaning that further reductions 
would result in too great a loss for 
the store. 

Most surprising was the great 
number of stores naming Kotex as 
the best loss leader. Nearly half 
of all the stores reporting specified 
Kotex in this connection. This 
product because of its national ad- 
vertising is a standard of quality, 
it is a low unit price commodity, 
and of course by its nature pos- 
sesses universal appeal among wo-. 
men shoppers—three qualifications 
that would make it most ideal for 
loss leader selling. 
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Nationatty Apvertisep Items Usep 
Most Orten For Loss Leaper PuRPOSES 


Toilet Goods 6 
ST {isan eee cans heenene she < tee 

Soaps a 
14.9 


Sheets 

Peppered Shests .....cccccceosses 12. 
0 eee er 12.7 
Coats Thread 10.6 
Groceries 

Domestics 

Housefurnishings 

Palmolive Soap 

Tooth Paste 

Overalls 

Here Domestic 

Gillette Blades 

Cigarettes 

Ivory Soap 

Paris Garters 

Congress Cards 

SD AED Kh eShiccasetectsccact 

A. B. C. Percale 

Kleenex 

PS Ml. cacuddvcsovenne vee 


Other items mentioned: Congoleum, 
Crystal White Soap, Bocabeli Soap, 
Modess, Boss Work Gloves, Coty’s, Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., Wearwell Sheets, Beacon 
Blankets, Listerine, Del Monte line, 
Jantzen Swim Suits, Kirk’s Hardwater 
Soap, B. V. D.’s, Parker Pens, Head- 
light Overalls, Esmond Blankets, and 
Octagon Soap. 


Very few department stores re- 
porting to the questionnaire listed 
privately branded merchandise com- 


pared to nationally advertised 
items. One reason of course is 
that the average department store 
does not carry a sizable stock of 
private label merchandise. But the 
more important reason unquestion- 
ably is that the managers are not 
so willing to sacrifice the price 
standards of their own line as 
someone else’s lines. 


Unsranpep Mercnanpise Most OFrren 
Usep ror Loss Leavers 


Piece Goods 
Ladies’ Hosiery 
ON, ee F 
Dresses 2 
gerry 19.2 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 2 
Women’s Coats 

Towels 


Men’s Hosiery 
Hand Bags 
Underwear 
Aluminum 


ADAKUNiNww we 
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Overalls 
Notions 
Handkerchiefs 

Other items mentioned: Ties, pajamas, 
men’s caps and hats, men’s suits, in- 
fants’ wear, dresser scarfs, thread, pants, 
garden hose, gloves, curtains, jewelry, 
groceries, card tables, boys’ knickers, 
raincoats. 


Many retailers confuse true loss 
leaders with merchandise marked 
down for business reasons. The 
above table bears out this statement 
to some degree, for it is most un- 
likely that items such as women’s 
coats and dresses would be marked 
down below cost to make a leader. 

Regarding the much-discussed 
question concerning the attitude of 
the department store toward na- 
tionally advertised brands, two- 
thirds of all the reporting stores 
stated that they welcomed nation- 
ally advertised brands into their 
regular stock, while the other third 
of the reporting stores stated that 
they avoided such items. Most of 
the latter explained that their rea- 
son for this attitude was because 
advertised brands were used too 
much as specials, resulting in too 
small a profit on the item, as well 
as reduced sales of their own 
brands. Stores that welcomed ad- 
vertised merchandise said that they 
did so mostly because of the bigger 
demand for such products, the 
smaller sales resistance, and the 
prestige value of handling. 

No business problem has ever 
been so universally discussed, so 
unanimously opposed, as the prob- 
lem of loss leader selling, yet with 
such little progress toward a solu- 
tion. Politicians annually for the 
last twenty years have brought 
bills into Congress suggesting 
remedies for this popularly-termed 
“economic criminal.” Governmental 
investigations have been undertaken 
on a large scale; but a great mass 
of data, without recommendations, 
has been the chief result. 

_ Specifically, the loss leader prac- 
tice has been held responsible for 
the dangerously declining profit 
margins of department stores dur- 
ing the last ten years, for costly 
inter-store “price wars,” and for 
the manufacturer’s unsolved prob- 
lem of maintaining his retail resale 
prices. Recently, the tendency of 
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manufacturers whose products are 
affected by retail price cutting is 
to adopt some plan of selective dis- 
tribution, selling only to selected 
retailers who act as_ exclusive 
agents for the product. The law 
it present prevents manufacturers 
from directly contracting with re- 
tailers or wholesalers for the main- 
tenance of resale prices named by 
the manufacturer. 

From the results of the question- 
naires returned by the department 
stores in connection with this study 
it is evident that manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products are 
amply justified in seeking to con- 
trol their resale prices. These prod- 
ucts are most extensively used for 
loss leader selling, through no fault 
f the department store, but with 


= 


Directs “‘Farmer’s Wife” 
Campaign 


The Minneapolis office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company will direct a cam- 
paign for The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, 
Minn., beginning in March and April. 
Business-paper and magazine advertising 

ill be mt 
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eventual loss of profits for both 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 
Department stores as a class have 
found the selling of merchandise at 
a loss to be an unsuccessful policy 
of promotion because of the effect 
on profit margins and the many 
other reasons brought out in this 
article. The disadvantages far out- 
weigh the advantages of the 
practice. 

Looked at from any angle, the 
loss leader truly is an “economic 
criminal,” for even the customer 
must lose also in the end. Correc- 
tive legislation is obviously im- 
practical. The only answer to the 
problem is that some day all re- 
tailers will awake to the fallacy of 
spending money in this type of 
promotion. 


+ 


Has Seidner’s Mayonnaise 


Account 
Seidner’s, Inc., Westerly, R. I., may- 
onnaise and other food products, has 
appointed the Goulston Company, Inc., 
Boston, to direct its advertising account. 
a ean and radio advertising will be 
used. 














Mechanical Problems Are Now Solved 


by the ......A 


IR EXPRESS 





This country’s great printing plants 
find a marvelous co-operative force 
in the super-swift air-transit 
of cuts, new type faces, art work 
and copy. 


REDUCED RATES 


Prompt pick-up at point-of-origin 
and immediate delivery at destina- 
tion . . . Without Extra Charge 

. For rates, time schedules and 
full information, ‘phone to nearest 
office or agent. 


Air-Express 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 


Division 











“Your Money Back” Comes Back 


It Has a Lure for Consumers, No Matter What the Experts and the 
Trade May Think 


Henrr, Hurst & McDonarp, Inc. 
Curcaco, Iti. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are building up a brief in which 
we wish to show a list of advertisers 
who offer their product on a “money 
back” guarantee. We also wish to show 
the extent of success these advertisers 
have had with the sale of their product 
as a result of this “money ck” 
guarantee. 

Would you please be good enough to 
supply us with a list of manufacturers 
whose product is sold under a guarantee 
of this nature, and if possible, any fur- 
ther data purporting to the success of 
the sales of the product of these manu- 


facturers? 
J. J. Martin. 


SOME perfectly splendid theories 
have been spun by merchandis- 
ing experts about the guarantee. 
How advertising takes the place of 
the guarantee (which is, in a 
limited way, true); how women 
have lost faith in the magic of the 
term; how retailers are inclined to 
object to certain guarantees. 

The trouble with these theories 
all along has been that they have 

based more on what the ex- 
perts and the trade think than on 
what the masses of consumers 
think. For it is a fact that with 
women particularly, the money 
back offer has a lure, and an ele- 
ment of conviction, that never has 
—and we're tempted to say never 
will—lose its appeal. 

Women know that when they 
buy at a reliable store everything 
they purchase is, in reality, on a 
money-back-if-not-satisfied _ basis. 
They know that reputable manu- 
facturers, and especially regular 


+ 
Cleveland Club Elects Daily 


Walter J. Daily, manager of the sales 
promotion division of the refrigeration 
department of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected a trustee of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, filling the 
unexpired term of Dr. W. Harry reda, 
resigned. 


Halifax Papers Appoint 


Graham Macleod, secretary of the 
Chronicle Company, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
has also been appointed advertising and 
circulation manager of the Halifax 
Chronicle and Daily Star. 


advertisers, are not only willing but 
even anxious to rectify any faults 
that may be found. 

But nevertheless, the printed 
statement that the product is 
guaranteed, or an elaborate guaran- 
tee seal has a lure and a power of 
conviction, so far as women are 
concerned, that cannot and should 
not be denied. 

Anyone who has stationed him- 
self in close proximity to a retail 
counter and heard the merchant, 
time after time, land a hesitating 
sale by assuring the woman: “But 
it’s guaranteed, madam,” could 
never question the merits of the 
guarantee. And anyone with 
women folks at home who cast 
back in his memory to recall how 
often they have justified a doubt- 
ful purchase by remarking: “Well, 
anyhow it’s guaranteed,” could 
never belittle the guarantee. 

The guarantee offer may take 
various forms. It may be based on 
the money-back idea. It may do 
nothing more than promise satis- 
faction. In fact, it may be limited 
to the single word: “Guaranteed.” 
The important thing is that the 
final purchaser is given tangible 
evidence of the fact that the maker 
is willing to stand back of his mer- 
chandise. 

This demand for, and simple 
belief in, the printed guarantee 
may strike some people as childish. 
Perhaps it is. But that does not 
alter the fact that to hundreds of 
thousands of women it is potent 
magic.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


Has Gasoline Account 
The Rock Island Refining Company, 
Duncan, Okla., has appointed the 
Thurber-Capers Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Dallas, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Petroleum business papers wil! 
be used. 


Bugbee on M. I. T. Faculty 


Harold Bugbee, president of Walter 
B. Snow & Staff, oe Boston advertis- 
ing agency, will conduct a course in ad- 
vertising at the Department of Business 
and as Administration of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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This Plan Bolsters Salesmen’s 
Slipping Morale 


Canvassers Precede Regular Sales Force and Uncover Leads That Give 
Some Men One Sale in Every Two Calls 


By C. B. Larrabee 


be many industries salesmen are 
finding that they have to make 
more calls today to make the same 
number of sales they used to make. 
This is particularly true of any 
work that has to do with calling 
on new prospects. 

With the development of numer- 
ous new product programs, the 
problem of keeping up salesmen’s 
morale has become unusually acute. 
The salesman who has to make 
thirty calls to get one sale is likely 
to find his morale pretty badly bent 
by the time he gets around to the 
productive call. The inevitable re- 
sult of this lowered morale is that 
numerous salesmen who might be 
world-beaters have lost their con- 
fidence with the result that there is 
a general slowing-down in effec- 
tiveness. 

A manufacturer of an industrial 
product recently completed an ex- 
periment in intensive selling in the 
New York market. His solution 
of this difficult problem of keeping 
up morale is suggestive of possi- 
bilities in many other lines. 

The product is one that can be 
used in a great many different 
lines of business. There is no 
particular way of finding prospects 
other than a  factory-to-factory 
canvass. As a matter of fact, 
sometimes the small manufacturer 
with a few hundred square feet in 
a loft may use more of the prod- 
uct during the year than another 
manufacturer with a three-story 
factory building. 

As a result of this condition the 
sales job is twofold; first, un- 
covering logical prospects, and 
second, selling these prospects. 

It was the company’s belief, 
after some preliminary experimen- 
tation, that it would not be profit- 
able to have the salesmen do this 
double job. The ratio of live pros- 
pects to calls made was so low that 
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not only would the salesmen have 
difficulty in making a decent liv- 
ing out of their commissions but, 
also, they would become badly 
discouraged at the great number of 
calls necessary before a prospect 
was uncovered. 

The company solved this prob- 
lem by the use of canvassers, 
young men who were not afraid 
of leg-work and who were fairly 
familiar with the types of pros- 
pects who would be productive. In 
order to make certain that they 
overlooked no prospects, they were 
given simple but thorough ques- 
tionnaire blanks to be filled out 
with information that they gained 
on each call. ° 


Told to Call on 
Every Factory 


They were sent out with the 


simplest instructions. They were 
given territories and told to call 
on every factory in those terri- 
tories. No discretion was allowed 
them and it was emphasized that 
often the most unlikely looking 
factory might turn out to be a 
profitable outlet for the company’s 
product. 

Their story was short. They 
got in touch with the purchasing 
agent, wherever possible, and 
placed their case before him 
frankly. 

“We only want a few minutes of 
your time,” they told him. “If 
your company does not prove to be 
a logical user of our product no 
salesman of ours will ever call 
on you and no time of yours will be 
wasted. If your company is a 
logical user of our product, we 
want to know how we can serve 
you and want to place at your 
disposal the services of our sales- 
men and our research depart- 
ment.” 

With this frank approach the 
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canvassers very seldom got a flat 
turndown. 

The company learned that the 
canvassers averaged about thirty 
calls to every real prospect that 
they developed. This percentage 
of prospect development, obviously, 
is far too small for the regular 
salesman’s time. 


Five Canvassers Keep Two 
Salesmen Busy 


With five canvassers at work 
at very small salaries, the company 
was able to dig up enough live 
leads to keep two salesmen busy 
in the territory all the time. One 
of these salesmen was able to turn 
almost 50 per cent of his calls into 
sales and the other salesman was 
only a little behind him in results. 

The sales executive who was be- 
hind this plan is enthusiastic about 
the results. His salesmen are ag- 
gressive and productive and there 
is no such thing about the company 
as lowered morale. The canvas- 
sers, on the other hand, turned in 
many prospects that no salesman 
would ever have found and a 
number of these have become im- 
portant outlets for the company’s 
product. 

While actual figures on cost of 
selling have not been worked out, 
the sales manager believes that in 
spite of the added salaries for can- 
vassers, actual cost of selling has 
been lowered. 

The most concrete proof of the 
plan’s success is that the New 
York territory’s sales are better 
than last year, while the other 
territories throughout the country 
show anywhere from 25 to 50 per 
cent losses over last year. 

The sales manager says, “New 
prospects developed by canvassers 
naturally find their way to our 
direct-mail list since direct mail 
is used exhaustively to precede 
and make way for the salesmen, to 
confirm and repeat the sales ar- 
guments the salesmen present, and 
to keep the buyer alive to these 
arguments between  salesmen’s 
calls. 

“This direct mail, acting as a 
follow up on the canvasser’s call 
and as a further introduction for 
the salesman, has been of great 
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help to the salesman in closing 
sales.” 

A similar plan has been tried by 
one company in the selling of oil 
burners. Here, of course, the 
proposition is one of house-to-house 
selling and the problem in many 
cases has been to keep a per- 
manent force of salesmen who 
would work day in and day out. 

A branch manager for the com- 
pany found that elderly men who 
are physically able to make calls 
are the most satisfactory for 
this type of work. The only ob- 
stacle in training this type of can- 
vasser is that frequently the older 
man may be psychologically licked 
by his age and by the fact of be- 
ing unemployed over a_ long 
period. 

The sales executive who super- 
vises these men’s work, however, 
says that it is very easy to over- 
come these factors. A few pep 
talks and a couple of days of ring- 
ing doorbells soon convinces the 
older men that they are doing a 
really worth-while job and im- 
mediately they lose their fear and 
gain enthusiasm. 


No Sales Ability 
Needed 


This sales executive says that 
the particular type of story the 
canvassers tell does not require 
any sales ability. 

“They merely go to each house 
in a block,” he says, “ring the 
bell, and ask the woman if her 
house is equipped with an oil 
heater. They tell her they have 
nothing to sell and are merely 
after this one bit of information. 
They get very few turndowns and 
uncover a. surprisingly large num- 
ber of prospects. 

“We have found that the sales- 
men are able to turn these pros- 
pects into sales on an average of 
about one in every three calls.” 

Another company working in 
the house-to-house field selling a 
large unit product has solved the 
problem, partially at least, by let- 
ting the salesmen do their own 
canvassing. From nine until ten 
each morning this company’s sales- 
men spend their time at the tele- 
phone. 
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Their territories are laid out for 
them and each makes calls only in 
his own territory. They have de- 
veloped an excellent technique 
over the telephone and in most 
cases get a chance to present at 
least part of their story as they 
ask for an interview. 

It is difficult to say definitely 
just how many calls a salesman 
will make in a morning, this de- 
pending upon the salesman himself 
and the number of people he hap- 
pens to find -in. However, the 
company’s records show that over 
a period of a week each salesman 
on the average will dig up six 
prospects who at least will listen 
to the story. Out of these six the 
salesman may be fortunate to sell 
one but with business shot to 
pieces in this particular field, one 
out of six is an unusually high 
ratio. 

Of course, in this case the sales- 
men also do quite a lot of door- 
bell ringing in addition to their 
telephone work. Their routine is 
laid out around the appointments 
that they make by telephone. 

For instance if a salesman makes 
an appointment in an apartment 
building, he may spend the rest of 
the day working that building. 

The net result of this procedure 
is that each salesman knows each 
day that there is going to be at 
least one place where he can call 
and be welcome. He also knows 
he has a fairly good chance of 
selling at least one of the pros- 
pects upon whom he calls that day. 
This keeps him from getting down 
in the dumps and has proved ef- 
fective in building up morale. 


Appoints Griswold-Eshleman 
The Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed the Griswold- 
Eshleman Company, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Joins Agency Network 
Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh, have 
joined the Continental Agency Network, 
a co-operative agency group. 


Fresno Paper Suspends 
The McClatchy Publishing Company 
has hs publication of the Fresno, 
Calif., Tribune. 
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A Bakery B 
Time On The “Air 


And Puts Tr ee 
On The Road! 


1930 

%& Daily radio campaign started over 
W PR O exclusively. 

*% Bakery had only 2 delivery 
trucks at time campaign started. 

% Radio fan mail poured in from 
the beginning, and totaled 12,520 
letters for the year. 


1931. 
% Daily radio campaign continued. 
% Fan mail increased to 15,700 
letters. 
*% Delivery facilities required a total 
of 52 trucks. 
1932 
*% Daily radio campaign still in 
effect. 
*% Fan mail reached the astonish- 
ing total of 29,830 letters. 
% Trucking increased to 67 modern 
machines, an increase of 138% 
in 2 years. 


Write For Complete Information. 


WPRO 
Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co. 


Providence, R. |. 














This is Brand New 


The 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


— Arranged by — 
PRODUCT GROUPING 


or 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
You Can Have Your Choice 


This highly regarded aid to ad- 
vertising solicitation is at 
your Service. 


Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 


EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 


WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
235 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 














Profit First—for the Client 


That Should Be the First Principle in an Advertising Agency’s Policy 
Book; Account Men Should Draw No Commissions 


By an Advertising Agent 


OW many advertising agencies 

maintain a policy book of their 
own? By policy I do not mean 
standards of practice as these re- 
late to the production of advertis- 
ing. I am confining my question 
to policy as it relates to the 
agency’s operation of its own busi- 
ness. 

When the question of policy is 
raised in the agency business, sight 
is sometimes lost of its broader 
functions. It is narrowed to con- 
sideration of purely routine mat- 
ters. Some agencies have failed to 
realize that theirs is a business like 
any other and that policies need to 
be laid down for its operation. Lack 
of such policies may cause in its 
wake unsound competition, im- 
proper servicing of many advertis- 
ing accounts and unnecessary waste 
in advertising. 

Any agency cannot help but 
profit if the principals will first as- 
certain whether they have defined 
certain key policies and, if so, 
check and find whether they are 
adhering to them today, under the 
fire of more severe competition, as 
rigidly as they did when business 
was easier to get. If the key 
policies have been sound, they have 
required no alteration. 

In our opinion the first principle 
in an agency’s book of policies is, 
“We must make money for the 
client.” An agency that puts bill- 
ings ahead of that is only fooling 
itself. Client success is the only 
measure by which an agency can 
measure its own potential returns, 
any good old alibi notwithstanding. 

There is repeat value in the ad- 
vertising agency business just the 
same as in the breakfast food, soda 
cracker, or any other business. 
There is risk in all, but we know 
what happens when a product is 
hastily pushed over the counter or 
over the client’s desk. The “re- 
peat value” in the agency business 
hinges on the success of the client. 

One weakness that might handi- 
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cap a proper appreciation of agency 
service has its source in the avid 
desire to get an account for the 
sake of additional billings. Why 
let any advertiser get the impres- 
sion that we advertising agents are 
merely salesmen of space or ad- 
vertising? They get this impres- 
sion when an account is oversold. 
When the future and permanent 
welfare cf the advertiser is sub- 
ordinated to his immediate profit, 
in an effort temporarily to win and 
hold advertising volume, it makes 
a bad bargain both for the agency 
and the advertiser. What is needed 
today, more than ever, is a firm 
resolution to consider first the ul- 
timate welfare of the advertiser 
and a determined effort to shake 
loose from the practice of paying 
account executives a percentage 
against the billings produced by ac- 
counts under their supervision. 


Reason for Agency 
Shift Important 


When a man brings in a new ac- 
count which he wants to dangle be- 
fore our eyes, we tell him that if he 
can’t have confidence and tell us 
everything, there is no use in his 
talking to us. If he agrees to tell 
all, then we want to know first why 
the account wants to leave its 
present agent. We consider this to 
be of the utmost importance. Next, 
we determine if the nature of the 
client’s business will fit into our 
scheme of things. If it does not, 
we can’t do a good job and won't 
be interested. 

With this information on the 
table we next want to know what 
the man’s plans are for bringing the 
client and ourselves together. 
Usually we are told that this will 
be a delicate arrangement to make, 
the degree of delicacy often de- 
pending upon a discussion of the 
share of “commissions” which will 
go to the ambassador who is to 
negotiate a meeting. 

Should the account be desirable, 
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one that we feel we would like to 
have with us and which would like 
to have us working with it, and if 
the negotiator is qualified to do a 
good job on his part, we offer him 
a place on our staff at a salary. 
We will make no arrangements for 
giving him a percentage of bill- 
ings. 

We put the situation up to.the 
man as to whether he would rather 
go where he can get a high com- 
mission and a maximum risk of 
poor service, or whether he will 
come with us on a fair salary basis 
with the reasonable assurance of 
substantial service aimed at the 
client’s future. 

If the man who can influence the 
account is the sort of chap who 
carries the business in his vest 
pocket and pulls it out whenever 
he thinks he can make a better 
trade with another agency, he won't 
like our proposition and we won't 
like him. 

The practice of paying commis- 
sions to men who bring in accounts 
is vastly less than it used to be and 
in times like these advertisers are 
too wise to permit their accounts 
to be shifted around on any per- 
sonal or personal gain basis. The 
temptation, however, may be grow- 
ing among advertising agencies be- 
cause of the depletion in general 
volume and a resolute front should 
be put up against this practice when 
approached by men who attempt to 
trade on accounts. 

That makes it all the more im- 
portant to treat this problem of ac- 
count trading, such as may exist, 


+ 


Agencies in Contract Battle 
Somethin besides conferences on 
clients’ problems will bring advertising 
gency executives around the table when 
they gather at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on February 23 in a keen 
contest to win honors for themselves and 
their agencies. About forty pairs, repre- 
senting agencies, will battle for the 
championship in contract bridge in a 
tournament, sponsored by the New York 
Evening Post, starting that night. 


New Account to McJunkin 

J. Oliver Johnson, Inc., Chicago, seeds 
and bird and fish food, has appointed the 
McJunkin Advertising. Company, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, business-paper and radio ad- 
vertising will be used. 
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with sound policy as a guide and 
the only sure guide is the interest 
of the advertiser. Commissions to 
contact men are unsound for the 
advertiser, for the agency and for 
the individual who handles the busi- 
ness. It is unsound for the adver- 
tiser because the reward going to 
the solicitor comes out of the funds 
available for servicing the adver- 
tiser. It is especially poor practice 
today when service is so urgently 
needed to win. 

Fortunately there are few 
agencies who do not realize this 
and few advertisers so blind to 
their own interest. If the maxi- 
mum amount of the agency com- 
mission is spent in serving the 
client, it will stabilize the account 
for both the agency and the man 
who controls the account. 

The problem, where it injects it- 
self in agency conduct, has to go 
back to the fundamental of agency 
policy—make money for the client. 
An agency who dickers for an ac- 
count with a man who wants to 
trade on it has only to reverse. it- 
self and put itself in the place of 
the advertiser to get the right slant. 

Let the agency, thinking of itself 
as the client, ask, “Which would I 
rather have, someone servicing my 
accovnt who puts my interest first, 
or someone whose thinking is en- 
tirely motivated by thoughts of his 
own immediate return?” 

To put it another way, the adver- 
tising agency business is one busi- 
ness where representatives should 
not be employed on a barter or 
“commission” basis. 


+ 


Leonard Extends Line 


The Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Detroit, is placing on the market a new 
line of electric water coolers for office 
and commercial use. This step, accord- 
ing to R. I. Petrie, general sales man- 
ager, marks a departure from the com- 
pany’s fifty-two year old policy of 
building only refrigerators for household 
use, and marks the company’s debut in 
the commercial electric refrigeration field. 


With Needham, Louis & Brorby 


Wilford York has joined Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, in charge of research and 
space sareng § in the Milwaukee office. He 
was forme: with the United States 
Advertising = BF 
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NNOUNCEMENT was made 
Monday of the awards in the 
Package Design Competition for 
the Irwin D. Wolf Award, spon- 
sored by the American Management 

Association and the National Alli- 
ance of Art and Industry for the 
most effective package developed 
and placed on the market between 
January 1, 1932, and 
February 15, 1933. 

The award offered 
by Irwin D. Wolf, sec- 
retary, Kaufmann De- 
partment Store, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, was given 
to the O-Cedar Wax 
Cream bottle, entered 
and used by the 
O-Cedar Corporation, 
and designed by Simon 
de Vaulchier. 

In judging the en- 
tries, the jury took 
into consideration the 
aesthetic aspects of 
the packages, sales ef- 
fectiveness, utility, the 
relationship of the 
package cost to the 
value of the product, 
and the appropriate- 
ness of the package for 
marketing the product. 

Honorary awards 
were given as follows: 

Glass Containers: 
O-Cedar Wax Cream 
—entered and used by 
the O-Cedar Corpora- 
tion; designed by 
Simon de Vaulchier. 

Family of Packages: 
Carter’s Inkwell—entered and used 
by the Carter’s Ink Company; 
designed by J. Walter Thompson 
Company. Honorable Mention, 
Vivian Shaw Cosmetics—entered 
and designed by the Klinker Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Folding Cartons: A. P. W. Toilet 
Tissue—entered by the National 
Folding Box Company; used by 
the A. P.W. Paper Company; de- 
signed by McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and the National Folding Box 
Company. 

Visible Display: Gnome Cran- 
berry Rye Bread—entered, used 


Wolf Award Goes to O-Cedar 





and designed by the Gnome Bakery, 


Inc. 

Wooden Containers: No award. 

Miscellaneous Class: Clicquot 
Club Twin-Pak—entered by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; 
used by the Clicquot Club Com- 
pany; designed by the Keyes Fibre 
Company, Inc. 

Tin Containers 
Clean-All—entered by 
Devoe & Raynolds. 

Shipping Containers: 
Gairpac strawberry 
shipping case—entered, 
designed and used by 
the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Display Containers: 
Drybak Band-aid—en- 
tered by Johnson & 
Johnson Company ; de- 
signed by Ejinson- 
Freeman & Company. 

Packages Displaying 
Merchandising Inge- 
nuity: (A) Regardless 
of Adaptation of Art: 
Jenkins Blue Target 
Jar Rings—entered by 
Jenkins Brothers; de- 
signed by Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. Packages 
Displaying Merchan- 
dising Ingenuity: (B) 
With Esthetic As- 
pects: Modess—en- 
tered by Arthur S. 
Allen; used by John- 
son & Johnson; de- 
signed by Arthur S. 
Allen. 

Set Up Boxes: No award. 

Canisters: Cotton Picker—en- 
tered by Bauer & Black; label de- 
signed by Gustav Jensen; container 
designed by Bauer & Black. 

Paper Bags and Envelopes: Gold 
Metallic Paper Bag—entered by 
Ben Nash; used by the Jewel Food 
Stores, Inc., designed by Ben Nash. 

Tubes Class: No award. 

About 200 packages were entered 
in the competition. These will be 
on exhibition at the Art Center, 65 
East 56th Street, New York, from 
Monday, February 20, to Saturday, 
March 4 
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A Cheese Barrage 


Tae Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration is going to lay down its 
heaviest advertising barrage in 
1933. A sharp nose will tell you 
why we hasten to point out that 
the following subscribers are on 
the Printers’ Ink list: K. H. 
Kraft, vice-president; Fred Kraft, 
general manager, New York Di- 
vision; J. H. Platt, advertising 
manager; E. T. Bell, sales pro- 
motion manager. 
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One week and two 

Ready days from today 

to Start a new administra- 
tion, pledged to Government econ- 
omy, the return of beer, and a 
“new deal,” starts its work. No 
matter what the party label, no 
matter what his former feelings, 
every American hopes and prays 
for constructive action. 

A prominent Philadelphia Re- 
publican asked last week by a 
friend when business was going to 
get better replied “Monday, March 
6 at 3:30 P. M.” which is at least 
ae. His reasoning was on this 

ine: 
_.The American people are vola- 
tile, emotional, anxious to go places 
and do things. After their experi- 
ence with a do nothing Congress 
(how about the beer bill?) they 
will welcome action as the desert 
traveler welcomes an oasis. 

The first day of the new 


administration with its attendant 
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bustle, the debt conference the next 
day with its possible announce- 
ments, progress in the beer legisla- 
tion, the conference of Governors, 
all these, thinks this man of an op- 
posite party, are going to start 
everybody doing things. 

The psychology of the whole 
situation will, he thinks, make men 
reach into the top right-hand 
drawers of their desks, drag out the 
almost forgotten plans, worked out 
three years ago, okey them and 
start action toward selling their 
merchandise. 

Everyone must hope that his vis- 
ion is correct. 

As Amos Bradbury indicated in 
Printers’ INK last week in com- 
menting on the covered wagon 
days, “the cowards never started 
and the weak died by the way.” 

Many a manufacturer who wants 
to start now holds back because of 
uncertainty and fear of what the 
new administration may mean. 
Three or four days of action after 
the inaugural address which will 
most probably stress sound money, 
will stimulate those men now hold- 
ing back to get on the action band- 
wagon. 

Printers’ INK knows now of 
several large national advertisers 
who have said they will announce 
their new plans on or shortly after 
March 4. 

When action at Washington 
starts they will start also. 

Nine days hence is the time for 
business men to start to act. 

On that day it is time for every 
real boss and leader to act on his 
hopes and his real beliefs, not hold 
back because of his fears. 





‘6s President-elect 
Take Care Roosevelt went to 


of Yourself”’ +. hospital in 


Miami last Thursday to speak a 
few words of cheer to Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago and Mr. Cer- 
mak said to him: 

“Please take care of yourself; 
the country needs you.” 

Printers’ INK hopes that Mr. 
Roosevelt, who providentially es- 
caped death at the hands of the 
assassin who laid Mr. Cermak low, 
will heed this admonition now and 
after he enters the White House. 
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As President, he will be the ex- 
ecutive head of the greatest busi- 
ness in this part of the universe 
and the welfare of every one of us 
during the next four years will de- 
pend largely upon how well he 
directs that business. sft 

Of course, as a patriotic and 
high-minded gentleman, he is go- 
ing to do his best. But the extent 
of that best is going to depend 
upon his ability to conserve his 
energies for doing the important 
things and let the rest be done by 
others or not at all. 

A bullet fired by a crack-brained 
fanatic from an eight-dollar pistol 
is deadly; shaking hands with two 
or three thousand eager patriots 
may be none the less so, although 
slower. This is only one of the 
multitude of nuisances with which 
every President necessarily has to 
contend. , 

An army of secret service men 
and police can protect him from 
assassination. But whether he 
conserves his brain and body for 
his real work is something for him 
to decide for himself. 

For example, why should he 
make speeches? A slight gesture 
and the correspondents will be in 
his office and next morning his re- 
marks are on the first page of 
every newspaper in the country. 
People like to see and hear the 
President; but they would rather 
have him conserve his strength for 
the big job ahead. 

And what we say of the Presi- 
dent applies with equal force to the 
head of every other business, large 
or small. In these days of travail, 
every business executive has a re- 
sponsibility which is to be ap- 
proached only in a spirit of devo- 
tion. Upon the success of his 
segment of the economic setup de- 
pends to an extent the fortunes of 
the country as a whole. 

And yet we see the usual number 
making speeches that would just 
as well be unspoken; engaged in 
association and other activities 
whose net result is publicity of 
questionable value; involved in 
dilettante world-saving activities 
that remind one of Lucy Page 
Gaston, Bishop Cannon and Mary 
Ellen Lease. 
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Their need now is to exert the 
best thought and do the most work 
of which they are capable; and 
the best and the most will not be 
enough. 

To them, therefore, we commend 
the advice that Mr. Cermak gave 
to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“Take care of yourself.” 





Future A recent financial 
Good-Will eport about the 
condition of a 

Is Best certain national 


advertiser advises that holdings in 
the company be no longer retained. 

The advice is given in face of 
the fact that earnings have been 
well kept up. Examining the root 
reason for the earnings, however, 
the investigator attributes a consid- 
erable part of it to a saving in 
advertising expense. 

In other words, making a cur- 
rent financial showing at the ex- 
pense of future good-will is an 
action which makes cash money in 
the bank seem less important. 

It is more than plain that finan- 
cial authorities in these days of 
stress are tending more and more 
to gauge a company’s worth by 
what it is doing to insure future 
dividends than by the dividends it 
is able to pay now. 

A clear point for advertising and 
a helpful sign! 





Baseball’s It won’t be long 
Crisi now before base- 
TISIS ball players, pro- 
spective and actual, begin pursuing 
fungo flies in the Southern and 
Far Western sunshine. Meanwhile 
major league business offices are 
exercising some concern over the 
prospective size of gate receipts 
during the coming season. 

There are indications—in some 
places gravely regarded, in others 
loudly denied—that the national 
game is suffering in popularity 
from more than the effects of the 
depression. 

Several years ago the question 
was raised in Printers’ INK of 
why baseball teams do not use ad- 
vertising. Several reasons were 
advanced at the time from the club 
owners’ standpoint, the net of them ' 
being that advertising was unneces- 
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sary for so firmly entrenched and 
voluntarily publicized an _ enter- 
prise. 

A possible basis for new interest 
in this subject was recently cited 
by Frederick G. Lieb, writing for 
the New York Evening Post, in a 
series on “What’s Wrong with 
Baseball.” Only one club, he notes, 
has made a scientific study and 
application of intelligent promo- 
tion methods—the Chicago Cubs. 
Ever since 1926 the Cubs have led 
the National League in attendance. 

During this period a concerted 
and successful effort was made to 
interest women in baseball. There 
were weekly ladies’ days, accom- 
panied by advertising in the news- 
papers. The “package” was made 
more attractive—the stands were 
kept scrupulously clean and brightly 
painted and the ushers were 
dressed up. 

Baseball is a business. 

Major league club owners would 
do well to at least investigate the 
promotion methods of the Chicago 
Cubs—methods initiated, by the 
way, by the late William Wrigley, 
Jr., advertiser, and continued by 
his son, Philip Wrigley, somewhat 
of an advertiser in his own right. 





Cheerful The public | is 
more susceptible 
Buyers right now to the 


contagious force of dynamic sales- 
manship than has been the case 
for many months.” 

This quotation is borrowed from 


E. B. Moran, an official of The | 


Bradstreet Company. 

It is somewhat rhetorical but 
Mr. Moran may be excused for 
becoming a bit flowery if his senti- 
ment is correct and we believe it 
1S. 

In other words, people’s disin- 
clination to spend money is being 
cut through. And when they en- 
counter a salesman who does not 
reek with the depression and the 
pessimism which comes from it, 
they are disposed to warm up to 
him and may even buy something. 

By some strange incongruity, 
salesmen often talk more about 
the depression than do their pros- 
pects. The latter’s susceptibility to 
the opposite attitude as seen by Mr. 
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Moran would seem to demonstrate 
that they are a game lot, after all. 

In this situation is to be seen 
why certain courageous advertisers 
are getting somewhere these days. 
Their energy, under trying cir- 
cumstances, may be a reflection of 
the more wholesome attitude of 
their prospects but is valuable, 
none the less. 


With all due 


A Lesson sympathy for tl 
y he 

from the railroads in the 
Railroads tough experience 
they are undergoing, we are in- 


clined to applaud the National 
Transportation Committee’s de- 
cision that the railroad problem 
“cannot be solved on the theory 
upon which horses are handicapped 
in a race.” 

The late Calvin Coolidge, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Alfred E. Smith, 
Alexander Legge and Clark 
Howell, members of the commit- 
tee, arrived at this conclusion after 
making a careful—and presumably 
an unbiased—study of the country’s 
transportation systems. They are 
on solid ground when they say 
that “in a fair field and no favor 
competition should be permitted to 
decide the result.” 

For a business to look toward 
legislation for relief against its 
competitors rather than to the 
workings of economic law, 
course fundamentally unsound and 
is sure to produce grief in the end. 

It is probably true, as the com- 
mittee intimates, that the railroads 
do not use enough practical mer- 
chandising in their operations. But 
before criticizing them too strongly 
on that point, it might be well t 
make stire that they actually do 
have the “fair field” which is one 
of the fundamentals of success 
against competition. And that they 
do not have this in all respects is 
undeniable. 

The present plight of the rail- 
roads is a constructive lesson in 
what happens when good merchan- 
dising practices are not sufficiently 
used—even though the railroads 
are not entirely to blame. Business 
in general can study this picture 
and learn many things. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


4O EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Company 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Graybar Electric Company 


Assn. of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 


Group IV, N. Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 


Bell Telephone Securities Co. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. (Trade Mark Service) 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW 























The Little 


STATISTICS, properly ;—— 
\ presented, often make 
the most impressive sales 
arguments. The problem is 
to find some way to make 
them seem anything else 
but a set of drab, uninter- 
esting figures. 

Each year the Travelers 
Insurance Company issues 
a report showing the tre- 
mendous and inexcusable 
loss of lives due to automo- 
biles. The report is packed 
full of statistics but the 
company believes firmly 
that these figures must be 
dramatized if they are to 
tell a dramatic story. 

The Schoolmaster has 
just received the company’s 
report for this year. He 
reproduces one page to give 
members of the Class an 
idea of how simply and yet 
how effectively the com- 
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pany does its job of drama- 
tizing statistics. 

Other effective methods are used 
in the book. For instance, a spread 
shows a group of men pulling back 
on an automobile as though they 
were in a tug-o’-war. They are 
strong, husky fellows and they have 
stopped the car. On the facing 
page is a picture of a group of men 
on crutches and canes. They have 
tried to stop the car but have been 
unsuccessful. The headline across 
the top of the two pages is “Some 
brakes resemble strong men. Other 
brakes are like cripples.” 

Another very effective spread 
shows on one page two men loading 
a 75-millimeter field-piece with a 
regulation shell. On the facing 
page the same two men are shown 
loading the same gun with a min- 
iature automobile. The heading 
says, “Death-dealing missile un- 
masked. Same gun—different mis- 
sile.”” The Schoolmaster recom- 
mends that any advertiser who has 
been having statistic trouble get a 
copy of this book. 


* * 
From the Fuel Oil Journal the 
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Schoolmaster takes the following 
proof of the old but still neglected 
fact that in selling there is no sub- 
stitute for calls. 

E. C. Snider, manager, of the 
Petro-Nokol department of the 
Quackenbush Company, Paterson, 
N. J., department store, conducted 
a special campaign. He ruled that 
each salesman should make fifteen 
calls per day and report upon them. 

During the canvass campaign, 
which lasted a week, 958 calls were 
made by six salesmen. A total of 
601 interviews were obtained or one 
to every 1.6 calls. Each call aver- 
aged 3.38 minutes and each inter- 
view 5.4 minutes. 

Of the people interviewed, 15.16 
per cent were not interested, 31 per 
cent said they could not afford to 
buy, 25.84 per cent already owned 
oil burners, 12 per cent rented their 
homes, 10.16 per cent were suspects, 
and 5.84 per cent were bona-fide 
prospects. 

* * 

As an example of copy that pro- 

duced some unexpected results, the 
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2457 EAST | WASHINGTON STREET INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
ONE OF THE CORNELIUS PUBLICATIONS INC. GROUP 


JOHN E. ATKINSON, DimacTron of Pusuicarion * * EN. KNOWLES, Eprron * * PHILIP M. CORNELIUS, BusmEss Manager 


February 16, 193535. 


Printers! Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen $ 


I feel it is no more than right to let you know 
that our modest advertising investment in Printers! Ink to 
date has repaid us many times over, 


As you know, we have used so far two and one half 
pages with you. More than forty inquiries have developed 
from this advertising. But what*s more important and grati- 
fying we have fourteen pages of new business already on the 
book for the March issue, and more in sight as a direct result 
of these inquiries --- advertising in Printers! Ink seems to 
establish in agencies! amladvertiserst minds the solidity of 
a publisherts intentions. 


Lever Bros., Palmolive, Utica Sheets, Pyrofax, and 
Liquid Carbonic are a few of the more prominent accounts we 
have closed, 


With Printers! Ink giving such an impressive account 
of itself in connection with our advertising, I mst say it 
pays to tell your story to the men who read it, 


With sincere appreciating of your part in establish- 
ng Tourist Tradets important market in the minds of advertisers, 
an, 


1 
I 


Very vespectfully, 


John E. Atkinson 
Director of Publication 
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This Proposition 
May Interest You 


The president of a successful ad- 
vertising agency, who has been in 
semi-retirement for a year, is de- 
sirous of either investing money 
and services in a well-established, 
recognized agency or will consider 
the formation of a new agency 
with one or more high-grade, well- 
financed agency executives. Write in 
complete detail and confidence to 
T. E. HARTFORD 
410 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible we 
sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 














Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-'b. M. F. Book Paper 
Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 


- 50 $59.00 $135.75 
71.00 127.00 210.00 
32." 136.00 219.00 410.00 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


RuePublishingCo., Denton, Md. 


8 pages 6x9 
16 





-Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 
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Schoolmaster submits to the Class 
the advertisement for Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops op e-ear d 
herewith. This was one of a seri 
that is outstanding for its in- 
genious use of small space. 





PERSONAL 


Will the pretty young lady 
in the green hat who coughed 
in the Palace Theatre last 
night please communicate 
with me? I have a box of 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
for her. Black or Menthol — 
whichever she likes. 
—G.R.M., Box 22. 











The move behind their use was 
to capitalize on the public’s interest 
in advertised public notices, lost 
and found advertisements, and such 
featured departments as “Love 
Hints” and “Embarrassing Mo- 
ments.” The pretty young lady re- 
ferred to in this particular adver- 
tisement was solely the young lady 
of the imagination of George R. 
Marek, account executive of Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon. 

The advertisement was written, 
as were numerous others in the 
series, to stir curiosity. It was not 
thought that any young ladies 
would take the message seriously 
but, on that score, Mr. Marek did 
not reckon with the romantic de- 
sires of many young ladies. 

A number of ladies seemed flat- 
tered that their cough should have 





attracted attention to themselves 
| They wrote to “G. R. M. Box 22” 
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from several cities, even those 
where there was no Palace 
Theatre, encouraging further cor- 
respondence or suggesting a ren- 
dezvous. The answer to each letter, 
so the Schoolmaster is told, was a 
formal acknowledgment conveyed 
in the dispatch of a package of 
cough drops—for that was all that 
was promised. 
x * 

Here’s a new problem in hoard- 
ing which may prove rather pesky 
for manufacturers who employ 
sampling to get consumers started 
on the use of their products. In at 
least one large city, the Schoolmas- 
ter learns, sample collecting is be- 
coming an organized hobby among 
the very young, just like stamp or 
coin collecting. 

It came to the attention of the 
head of the Class in this manner: 
An executive of a drug supply 
house was recently visited by a 
friend of his. Apologetically and 
in a harassed tone of voice the lat- 
ter wanted to know if he might 
have a sample of one of the com- 
pany’s products to take home to his 


“He’s been pestering me to death 
to get him some,” the caller said. 
“And he wants two of a kind.” 

\lthough a seasoned poker player, 
the executive was curious to know 
why two were considered necessary. 
The advantage of two, it developed, 
is that the collector thus has one 
for his own collection and another 
available for trading purposes. 

This foresighted practice is con- 
sistently followed in answer offers 
in advertisements by getting hold of 
coupons on the same product from 
two different publications and send- 
ing both in. Incidentally, only 
samples will do. The full-sized ar- 
ticle purchased at a store adds noth- 
ing to the prestige of a collection. 

The acquisitive interest of the 
younger generation has always been 
something of a mental bugbear 
to manufacturers using samples, 
largely compensated, however, by 
the thought that the sample gets 
into the home, is seen by the par- 
ents and is probably put into fam- 
ily use after a game or two of 
drug store. 

Under the collecting system, how- 
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ART 
DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


F British nationality, 

facile figure draughts- 
man, versatile typographer, 
with strong sense of style 
and fashion, and extensive 
experience in art and adver- 
tising. The vacancy is of 
primary importance and 
only for someone of unusual 
ability. Apply by letter 
stating experience, qualifi- 
cations, and present salary. 


“Y,"" BOX 236, 
PRINTERS’ INK 

















Sales 
Executive 


Seasoned merchandiser with 
specialty or advertising ex- 


perience. This opportunity 
provides an exceptionally 
profitable, permanent connec- 
tion for producers with a 
real sales record. Car essen- 
tial, as this is a National 
Organization and each man 
must be prepared to cover 
one or more States. The 
compensation is on a com- 
mission basis with hotel ex- 
pense protected. Give full 
details of experience in first 
letter of confidence. No ref- 
erences will be checked until 
after qualification. 


**A,”’ Box 237, Printers’ Ink 
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ever, such benefit is absent. The 
samples don’t get into consumption. 
They’re just hoarded. Then, too, 
if the idea spreads (and the above 
cited enlistment of parents in the 
cause may be taken as evidence of 
serious growth) the volume of 
samples diverted from their in- 
tended course might become gravely 
considerable. 
* * * 

Always interested in handy desk 
books with their condensed compil- 
ations of information, the School- 
master was pleased to see the idea 
carried out in a loose-leaf “Book of 
Cantine’s Coated Papers & Adver- 
tising Information,” just issued by 
The Martin Cantine Company. 

One section of this book is a 
ready reference guide “for creators 
and producers of effective adver- 
tising.” 

In this section each form of di- 
rect advertising is discussed briefly 
and analyzed from the angle of 
what it will do for the advertiser. 
In addition there is a guide for 
estimators, so arranged that the 
layman, to whom the art of the 
estimator has seemed closely akin 
to that of Merlin and other magi- 
cians, will be able to get for him- 
self an understanding of how much 
paper will be required for a par- 
ticular job. 

Two pages are devoted to the al- 
ways uncertain science of estimat- 
ing copy space, and two more a 
summary of postal regulations. In 
addition there is other information 
that should prove helpful to anyone 
working closely with any form of 
direct advertising. 

* 7 * 

That commerce is a sworn 
enemy to art has never been one 
of the Schoolmaster’s beliefs; as 
long as a worker takes delight in 
craftsmanship, artistic worth will 
seep through whether the worker 
be carving a statue for a cathedral 
or painting an illustration for a 
coffee advertisement. 

The Schoolmaster takes special 
delight, in substantiation of this 
philosophy, in calling the attention 
of the Class to the fact that among 
the fifty books selected as the best 
examples of bookmaking in 1932 is 
the “General Foods Cook Book.” 
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These selections are made each 
year by a jury for The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, and this 
is the first time that a cook book 
has been numbered among the 
books so honored. 

Selection of the winning books 
is made from the viewpoint of ty- 
pographical design, presswork, 
binding and in general the extent 
to which the publisher had solved 
the problem involved. Not only 
should General Foods and those 
whose work went into the prepara- 
tion of the book feel proud of the 
honor it has received, but the 
Schoolmaster reads into this selec- 
tion a tribute to the attitude that 
many national advertisers have 
toward consumers today—namely, 
that where the purchaser of their 
goods is concerned, nothing is too 


“Tt was a happy experience tc 
discover a book that had been made 
simply, without affectation and with 
a thought as to its purpose,” reads 
the introduction to a catalog of the 
winning books in the exhibit. 

Here the Schoolmaster feels is 
a theme that advertisers might bear 
in mind in the preparation of mate- 
rial for their customers, whether 
it be a direct-mail piece, a booklet 
or, as in the case of General Foods, 
a cook book. 


After Fifteen Years 


WESTERN RESTAURANT 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thanks for your very complete letter 
of the twenty-fourth, giving me _ facts 
about the endless chain plan of selling 

Your care in the preparation of these 
data is most appreciated and is character- 
istic of the things we have come to ex- 
pect from Printers’ Ink. 

The writer has been reading your good 
publications for about fifteen years and 
they are as interesting now as in the 


beginning. — 
. H. Comer, 
Advertising Manager. 


Manning-Bowman Appoints 
Sales Manager 


Maxwell L. Spaulding, formerly with 
the General Electric Supply Corporation, 
Chicago, has been made sales manager of 
Manning-Bowman & Company, Meriden, 
Conn., electric appliances. He was at 
one time Chicago manager of the Trum- 
bull Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
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cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““PrinTERs’ InK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER OF WELL ESTAB- 
LISHED BUSINESS PAPERS desires 
printer to take interest in a 4 for 
services. No capital required. ox 773, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Prominent Trade Paper with ample 
selling force of seasoned men is in posi- 
tion to offer publishers’ of trade papers 
Eastern representation on a very advan- 
tageous basis. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST, 37, desires space in exchange 
for some work. Location uptown. Op- 
portunity for concern using quantity of 
lettering, design, illustrations. Reliable; 
references. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Inx, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


HELP WANTED 


Representative for New High Class 
Weekly Publication, acquainted with 
advertisers and their agencies. Com- 
mission; state experience. Box 775, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Production Man Wanted— 
with actual printing plant experience, 
capable of i € work from salesmen, 
estimating on it, laying out and ordering 
art work and engraving, planning work 
for plant and follow through to comple- 
tion, Excellent opportunity for executive 
of above experience with artistic ability. 
State age, experience in detail (when and 
where uired) and salary to start. 
Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT outside office space in the 
‘ower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $30 a month 
includes cleaning, light, etc. Ruth Ham 
blem, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560. 



































FOR RENT—Small Pay office, 104 
sq. ft. good light, in the Cameron Bldg. 
185 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 
Rent includes cleaning, service, light and 
telephone. J. S. Heilman, 14th Floor, 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone: 
AShland 4-6500. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ARTIST—versatile, agency and news- 
paper ee steady ition 
in New York. Eight years on aos, 
lettering, shoes, furniture, design. Salary 
secondary. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—First rate. General illustrator. 
Layouts. Finishes. Lettering. Specialized 
window displays, packages, direct mail. 
Excellent colorist. Lithography. Salary 
secondary. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Executive—Unusual experience with 
a background of prominent sales and ad- 
vertising work. References from nation- 
ally known men and companies. Willing to 
start right to prove ability. Box 777, P. 1. 





Advertising Woman with six years ex- 
perience with nationally advertised cos- 
metic manufacturer seeks connection. 
Has merchandising ideas for direct mail 
selling. Write Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 





IN OR NEAR CHICAGO 
Advertising man, 30, experienced copy, 
layout, wants position Chicago area. Gen- 
eral or industrial products. Sound, prac- 
tical worker. Moderate salary. For inter- 
view write Box 780, P. I., Rn Office. 





Advertising and sales promotional man. 
Rich in creative ability, designing of new 
products. Eight years experience, adver- 
_s manager and agency contact man. 
Excellent copy, striking layout, fine sales 
ability. Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 





I MIGHT BE JUST YOUR MAN 
Can take hold any advertising job— 
whole or part time. Twenty years man- 
aging national accounts—with advertisers, 
agencies, publications. Conzweier, 
contact, sales, pai ing, display, 

and technical. New York preferred. 
Gentile. 


Who can t me to work? 
Box 776, Printers’ a 
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This National Advertising Causes Women to Buy Today 
Gay S. Watton, Advertising Director, Julius Kayser & Co.. 


One Combination Deal That Can't Be Split 


Sales Slump Stops as Advertised Brand Is Pushed 
Joun A. Curtts, President, Curtis Shoe Company, Inc. 
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Beer and Its Advertising 
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DEEPER 2 
DIGGING 


Sales no longer are on 

the surface—you have to 

dig deeper to get them 
Ow. 


And deeper digging al- 

ways requires sharper 

tools. Your printing 

should be more finished 

| a and carry that intangible 

RE R reflection of your prod- 
uct and service. 


S HA” Pp E R This is where the Charles 


rancis Press can demon- 
strate its real ability, 
because we have been 
doing this very thing even 
when little attention was 
paid to printing quality. 
Let us sharpen up your 
sales tools—your book- 
lets, leaflets, catalogs. 
You will be agreeably 


TOO LS ay the difference 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue, at Thirty-fourth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Call Charles Francis Press FIRST 
MEdallion 3-3500 
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Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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